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An Inlroductoiy Statement 



Testimony by Laurwn SummM^ 
for 
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I am a wiaver with a slight case of cerebral 
palsy. I have been wtaviiig for the past six 
years. As a handicapped persoiit it has been 
very exciting for me to overcome feelings of 
, inadequacy and dapendency as I ftriv^ to dis- 
cover my potential as ah artist. When I weave, 
I feel completely in charge of myielL think 
a| my accqmplishmenti as statements of my» 
f elf— my longing to create soniethirtg real and 
beautifuL 

Having a physical handicap is n#t the easi- 
est thing in the world to cope with. Although 
there ar,e laws and bills beiftg passed to faclli^ 
tate the tategration of disabled individuals 
into the mainstream of soGjety» ma^y barriers 
still remifih . 

The path to my own growth mi acceptance 
as a handicapped artist has Offten been scat- 
lered with fear and doubt. Aa I seek out able- 
bodied persons, there is often the initial fear 
^ of "she is different, 1 must be carefuL" The 
myth about disabled people states that such 
persons are net ^hole individuals; they are 
weak; men tally unsound; unable to take care 
of themselves. Each revision to this mytK gives 
1 little more credit to the handicapped person^ 
but the belief still prevails that such an Indi- 



vMual is a **crippje" and qannot functfei a#C 
well as his/her peers. 

People like myself often buy this myth of 
inadequacy. We fit ourselves into the images, 
provided for us. VWthdut good support and 
productive e^peclations from able-bodied peo- 
ple, handicapped individuals sometiines re- 
vert to creating their, own failures. This is 
* what they are used to for themselves and what 
they feel is expected of them.* 

We all carry some fear around with us ^ 
about the unknown, Able-bodied people fear 
becoming disabled and d^gtroying their iniage 
(rf beauty and*perfection. This makes it hard , 
for such a person to confront a handicapped 
individual and recognize the beauty and aeirsi- 
^tivity that lies beyond the handicap. It aeims 
logical that eiriotlonal support is needed to 
help us to acknowledge and explore these 
kinds of fears, Once fear is accepted^ it 'be- 
comes tssier to let go of it and move fihead 
to handle a frightening Situation. 

Society needs direct confrontation by handi- 
capped indlyiduala who have been pushed 
into the background for many years. People 
like myself need to feel expectation and ap- 
preciation from others—that we all have good* 
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potential and the ability to be coppiratlve and 
productive. Art is e xtremely Important for dii- 
abled peoplfebecauj^ It mmy Qitm be th§ only 
SQUpqe of ^xpresiiDii that they ha v^. The old 
sayliig that a picture Is worth a ttoutfand 
^ords Mgs quitf true. 1 have seen biautiful, 
cfeatn^i products come froj^ mentally , re- 
tarded persons whose potentials have been 
considered to be quite limited and ynskUled, 
Weavliig has gainia nae iupport am respect 



in a world which I am Somitlmes afraid to 
entfr. Because I had trouble flttftij into tht 
ihi^w that mast people grow up witB, tht 
need to find something differeiit became riices- 
sdry and vital Art is an individual statimeiiit; 
it opens tim door to an undmtandlng which 
has not been there before. It is a way to reach 
beyond the fear that separatei ui froin each 
other. It has tte potintial to bring ui aU to- 
gether at last. - , 
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StatemeQt of Purpose 



Wendy Perks 
Executiva Dire ctor i 
. The National Committii, Arts for the Handicapped 



The meaning and significance of life is inti- 
mately related to the ability of lach of us, 
rigardlesi of his status in the society, to mani- 
fist hii uniqueness. Dr, Id win Martin, the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped, U.S, Offlce of Ed» 
ucation, DHEW has reminded us that "as edu- 
cators (we muit) focus more carefully on the 
individual and his or her uniqueness . . In 
that phrase he has probably expresied the iig- 
nificance of this conference as effectively and 
efSciently as is possible. 

Those who work with the handicapped be- 
liive that creative arts play a crucial role in 
providing for the individuars uniqueness. It 
is bqth natural and fltting that the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped* with its em- 
phasis on individuality and Thp National Com- 
mittie, with its focus on crftti|rhy, respond, 
to Dr. Martin's far lighted observation, "The 
dhallenge of the next decade . , . will be to 
reawaken our hearts and our spirits to the 
Individual nature of each handicapped or 
giftedr^ 

With this general goal in mind the com- 
bined efforts of these two organisations were 



Joined to iponior thii confirinGii "Arti mi 
the Handicapped^ Peflning a NJational Dif ac- 
tion.'' Topics choaeti by ^ blue-ribbon coiti- 
mittte were those that not only wprasante^ 
^ the greatest nfifdi tii the atis of ms for th% 
handicapped but Were thble that also ap-. 
peared to be amenable to applied research ] 
effort with a raqiiilfll in the ittttiediate ftiture" 
^ as a distinct poaslbility, ^ 

The eight positloti papars in tU$ mojio- 
graph, which indicate not only the expertise 
of the highly agboted partieipatits but also 
their devotion to tUe^ahdicapped, (the papets 
Wire produced in leis than a woiith's timaj^ 
will guide the Bureau of Eduction tot the 
Handicapped in the future devebpment of a 
creative arts program fof the handicapped/ 

Our hope is that the v^iie disseminfltion of 
these Conference pfoceedlngi will serve to 
alert the profeialonal community fo the needs 
of the handicapped in thi area of the Creative' 
Arts and to ultimately provide jfor the handi- 
capped, as Preaidejit Cartet personally re. 
called of his yputhfiul eKposuri^ to the arts, 
^'something beautiful and full of meanihg/V ' 
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Conference Desiqn 



Establishing the Goals 

In recent months much nttional attantlon 
has bben addrtssed to the crucial nsid for 
ixpandid opportunities in all the arts for all 
Americans. Before his inauguration* President 

Carter stated: 

' * = 

Arts in America are not simply a luxury, 
they aro-^^vhal part of the fabric of 
American life and deserve strong sup- 
port fram the federal government,* 

If we Can respond to the desire of the 
Americaii people to participate In the 
arts, if we^can educate our young people 
in an atmosphere in which thi arts are 
an integral part of the iyeryday world, 
then we will have built a strong and se- 
cure base for the future of the arts in 
America.** 

The wife of the Vice President of the United 
States, Mrs, }oan Mondale, has seleated this 
as one of her major areas of concern and in» 
teres t. Mr, David Rockefeller .Jr., Chairman of 
the Arts Education and Americans Panel, Dr, 
Ernest Boyer, the XJS. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the Honorable Joseph Califano, The 
Secretary of HEW, and Jean Kennedy Smith; 
founding Board member of The National Com- 
mittee* Arts for the Handicappedi have made 
public commitments to jenhancing the quality 
of Ufa for all people through the arta. 

In the fall 1976, the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped assumed a leadership posi^ 
tion in incFeasing opportunities in all arts for 
people with handicapping condltioni by pro- 
viding fundinj for ''Arts in Education for 



Haftdlcapped Children'* to Thi*Natlonil Com- 
mittee, Arte for the Handicapped* As part of 
this project NCAH conducted a preliinlnary 
review of the research lltiratupe which re- 
vealed that no concentrated iffort to asiiss 
and evaluate past research and demonstration 
projecte, to review current developments in 
the fleldi or to project future goals and direc- 
tions had been conducted. 

Tliereforei The Bureau of EduGatlon for the 
Handicapped and The National Comniittee, . 
Arts for the Handicapped agreed to coopera- 
tively sponsor a two-day developmental con- 
ference: ''Arts and the Handicappid: Defining 
the National Direction," The primary aim of 
this conference was to explore ani clarify spe- 
' ciflc iisues and questions related to the future 
development of arts programs for handicapped 
people. 

It is intended that the design of this con- 
ference will serve as a model for future na- 
tional seminars and workshopSi and that this 
monograph will generate' heightened fiscal 
and programmatic commitment to the field of 
arts for the handicapped. 

Coordinating the Effort 

The Buriau of Education for the Handi- 
capped agreed to coordinate with The Nation- 
al Committee, Arts for the Handicapped to 
implement all phases of the conference and 
to develop the resulting state*of^the-art mono- 
graph. Dr. Garry McDanlels» Director of the 
Division of Innovation and Development, Bu- 

* New York Times, June 26, igW . 
Presi releaie, October 21, ISff 7 " 
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reau of Education for the Handicapped, pro- 
vided expertise and guidance throughout the. 
project The National Endowment for the Arte, 
Special Constituencies Division, supplied con- 
fer ence facilities/ 

DevelopiDg The Fomat 

' A planning cornmlttee consisting of Mr.'jack 
Kukuk, Assistant Director Alliance for Arts 
Education; ^s. Lani Lattin Dukep Director of 
.Special Constituencies, Natlofial Endowment 
for the Artsr Mr. Melville Appell, Division of 
Innovation and Developnrent/ Bureau of Edu^ 
cation for th^ Handiaappid, was appointed by 
Ms. Wendy Perks. Executive Director, The 
National Committee, Arts foB the Handl- 
cppped, to assist in conference design, formu- 
lation of key conference issues and questions, 
and identification of delegates and resource 
personnel It was agreed that the two^day 
developmental seminar would Involve the 
presentation of position papers by invited del- 
egates and open discussion of the papers and 
related issues by the delegates ^nd other na- 
tional arts and educaiion resource people. 

Key questions addressed by the delegates 
included: 

• What Is the federal role in the development 
of arts f^ the handicapped? 

^ • What is the state of research pertaining to 
arts for the handidapped? 

• What Is the relationship of the arts to the 
'aesthelic development of a human being? 

• What is the full utilization of public facili^ 
ties in relationship to arts for the handi- 
capped? 

• Wh^t is the state gf career development and 
utilization of leisure time in relation to arts 
for the handicapped? 

• What is the role of the artist working with 
handicapped people? 



, • What is the nature of society's attitude to- 
ward the handicapped? How do the arts 
* affect attitude? 
• What contributions can all the disciplines 
niake JoJheJiMa.j^^ 
capped? ^ 

Identifying The Diregates 4_ ^ 

The planning committee ideptifled national 
leaders in arts and special education who 
would be able to develop^ significant and 
meaningful position papers on each of the key 
issues. NCAH selected and invited the dele- 
gate group 4nd regularly communicated with 
them to provide additional resource materials 
and guidance. 

Identifying The Resource People 

A Hit of national leaders in arts and special 
education was also identified by the planning 
committee to serve as a resource team during 
the tWQ^day confference. It was intended that 
these people wouW^^rovide additional infor- 
mation and input during the two-day seminar. 
Although these people were not instructed to 
prepare position statements, they ^were re- 
quested to familiarize -themselves with the 
topics for discusiion and tp make a commit- 
ment to join the entire two-day meeting. 

Projectitig The Outcome 

This is Ihe first national ^effort to assess, 
evaluate and project research and demonstra- 
tion needs in the area of arts for the handi^ 
capped. The Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped and The National Committee, 
Arts for the Handicapped intend that the im^ 
pact of the conference and the resulting mono- 
graph will be significant and far reaching. 
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Definitioris . '"' ■ . . 



DR. HAROLD i^RBERG, Dxt^cXot, Divmorx 
Arts and Humanities^U.S. O^ce of Education, 
opened the con/erence hy citing the estab- 
lished dejinilions of^arts, arts education, and 
handicapped people as published in the fedeial 
regulations. Dr. Arberg noted that the basic 
premise of the regulations is that the orts need 
to hai^e their owi\\ identity and role mthin the 
educational lives of all children, rhearts serve 
an important purpose as o vehicle for teaching 
and learning basic educational skills and abili- 
ties] but serve on equol purpose in the total ed- 
ucation of the whole person. Dr. Arberg rtoted 
that this two-fold approach to arts education 
is succinctly described in the reguJotions. 

(20 U.S.C. 1867) * 
"Arts" includes, but Is not limited to, music, daace. 
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diama. foli act, creative vrriling, archltectare and 
allied fields, visual arts (including paintJnft sculpture, 
pliatofff^hy, graphic arts, and craft art^Nindustrlal 
design, costum and fashion design, motion picturea, 
television, laciio, tape and sound recording, tlie arts 
related to the pressnlatftjii", performance, execation, 
and exhibition of those ^arts,. and the study and appli- 
cation of the arts to the human enviromacnt.v 

(20 US.C. 1867, 962 (b) (Pub. L. 89-209]' - 

'Arts education program" means a program In 
wliich arts are an integral part of elementary and 
secondary school curricula. § ie0g,3, ^> ? 

(20U.S.C.1887) . . .; . — 

"Handicapped children" means children wh'q need 
special education and related services because they 
are mentally retafded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously enotion^ly 
distuibed. ciippled. or otherwise healthMnipaired, or 
have specific' leaining disabilities. 



•An CVerview: 
Ms in Education for the Handica 



Melville J. Appell 
Division of Innovation and Development 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 



In one area of educational fctivity^, the arts, 
the handicapped are still not being brought 
into the mainstream, even though new ap^ 
proachea and materials have provided the ed- 
ucatioiial^system with a capability for inte^^ 
grating all children regardless of ethnic, so^ 
ciah sexual, physical or pther ability variation. 
Fu^hermpre, as Birch and Stevens [1955] 
-have long ago concluded . . the regular 
rgrada teachef, with some assistance, can make 
/a substantial contribution to the education of 
/ the mentally handicapped child, , , 

But while the educational system appears 
able io accommodate ffnd the penonnel fdrce 
is pote^jJly capable of providihg the needed 
inatriictional service only about 12 percerit of 
all hantdicapped children and youth out of 
eight nnillion enrolled in our schools (Smitli, 
1976) are being afforded the opportunity to 
participate in a program of the arts. The rea- 
son is not as obscure &s might seeni at first 
glance. y 

The history of the handicapped in these 
United States la* closelyt related to their "re- 
habilitation*' which in itself is intimately con- 
cerned with the practicality of naaking wage 
eirnerg rather than welfare recipients of the 
handicapped. This ecgnomic motive was most 
vigoroualy espoused by President Eisenhower 
as far back as 1954, although he was not the 



first or the last President to offer a helping 
hand wrapped in a do4|ar sigft. He said: 

"We are spending three times as much in 
pubhc assistance to care for non-produc^ 
^ tive disabled people as It would coat tc 
make thern self sufficient and taj^paying 
members of their comniunltles. Rehabili^ 
t&ted people as a group pay back in Fed- 
eral income taxes many times the cost 
of their rehabilitation," 

It has been Only within the last few yelrs, 
from the beginniiig of this decade and the be- 
ginning of the consumer advocate mo%^enient, 
that the emphasis on the tax dollar has given 
way to a greater concerrt for the dlgriity and 
rights of all citizens including the 35 million 
or so handicapped among us. In respect to 
the Arts that recent impetus has been given 
further boost by an al6rt congress. In Report 
#94-168, the Cornmittee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, IJ.S- Congress (1975)/^tniphatiGally 
stated: 

"Handicapped individuals have a normal 
probability of being creative and UU 
entedJ' 

"The use of the arts as a teaching tool for 
the handicapped has long been recognised 
as a viable, effective Way not only for ' - 
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t&Bchlng ipdcial s i^ill^ but also of reach'; 
' Irxg\jrouri|it«rs who h.ad otherwise been 
. uniqachable . The G&mmlttee envisions 
, ^hLat pro^iiicna under ihis,bill (S. 6) .could 
well include an arts component and, in- 
deedr ur|6s that local educatibnal ^agen- 
ci«^iiicliide the aiti i.aiprogratni for the.^ 
'handicapped funded UJider this Act, Such 
a prD|raiitcculd cove*both appreciation 
' of the arts by the hsndlcapped young- 
sters, and tlmi utili2ati«n of the arts as a 
'teaching toolperse.'* 

There h ave no^ been a nymber of investi^ 
ptions that have made tHis Bxpressed con- 
Ire^sional intent a realietic possibility. 

As tie Commi tfee n oted in the aforemen- 
tioned rep ort. th© Bureaii'o.i Education for the 
liandicapped [BIH] tias demonstrated the 
creative potential of the De af through its sup- 
ports of the Theatre of th^ Deaf and Gallau- ^ 
det'i College Draxna and Dance Groups.- Indi- 
^idiial blind artists, R^y Charles and Little 
Ste%^ie IVoJider, fxave demo nitrated that even 
though blirid Ihey^ have np jeers in the music . 
world, ■■■ ^ 

The "Value af Itie creative arts particularly 
in tJe education cf the^'haradicapped lies not 
CJiily in their uuntfibutioJi tu basic experientjes 
but also in the mere prcicticel but not neces- 
sarily more vv^orthwhile development of aca- 
cifcTiiii s-kili s 

A lit^rat urn ^cjeiiiJi u i 1^/5 thruugh KKIC 
1 evedleci 43 htfcraturfcf ui ting^lii the dfts with 
the iTiaj or emphasis ljii ciirriculurn guides and 
" huw tc>\' man iials . ' • 

Ojiu of thiB nios 1 uf ten uit^'d and Mugt rele 
V dUt in Vbs t igd tiun « a^butil itie effects of aits 
experience pii hfi iidi ca^pud= iiiid nun Handi 
capped children is CO nta ined in reports cjf the 
hjiirrison Educ atiQ nal Rtfsea juh and Develop- 
mental Center (19 72). I rxcludod in thia report 
is a description of the ijilegnitiQn of art and 
music irm regular a Jid special edutJational pro- 
grarns. The majur findings icidlcate that moBt 
childreii wfiu ject^ive in stru ttions in ai^t and 
rnusic progrnrn s te nded to d evidop a positive 
attitude invviird Be^lf and to ddssrcjoni learn 

Ra rick ( 1 979 J in a proj cut ^^uppurted by ihe 
BEH, OEi examined the cCTniparative effect 
of physical educa tional activity and an art 
educatio Ji pTogTani on the motor performance, 
ifLeasured intelligence a aid social and emo- 
tional as jpects of deveJopjnerxtin the iducable 



mentariy retarded. The art prograni elicitid 
gre&ter gains in intelligence and emotional be- 
havior than the motor developnient program 
or the regular classrooai instructional 'pro- 
gram. ' ' ' 

An examination of the effecta of music on 
th^ mathematics .performance of mentally re- 
tarded children [Cotter and Spradlin, 1971] 
showed that appropriately programmed music 
will systematically improve the inath per- 
formance of mentally retarded children In 
terms of speed and accuracyt Gallagher (1972) 
showed that significant improvement in crea-^ ■ 
tivity of emotionally disturbed children was 
nbted after exposure to art lessons, Cameron 
[1970] discover,ed that basic learning abstract 
tiofis could be developed through the use of 
music symbola even at the most elernentary 
level. Neale (1964] found that training in art 
for trainable mentally retarded produced sig- 
r^pBlfent gains in behavior, speech, and lan= 
guage. 

The broad effect of arts on the handi 

- - - 

uapped appears to be improved social re= 
sponse, gains in school achievement, self con- 
fidence gained by psrsonal achievement, and 
abetter and more integrated existence. Yet, 
resistance to acceptance of the arts persists. 
The reasons go beyond the linkage of rehabili- 
tation to earning power. Much of the reason 
is to be found within the educational sysfem 
itself. 

For one thiiig thy re is uuii fusion as to how 
to teach the arts. At present^ arts are laught 
by several kind^ of teachers and othef per- 
sonnel in a variety of settings. There are many 
atrdtegies available and probably the lack of 
research specifltj to the "goodneBs of fit" of 
aiiy one uornpared tu th^ other hag resulted in 
a trial and error appruauh. 

At present one can sununaiue the^e teac.h 
lug approaches to arts education in eienien 
tary settings as follows; 

L The classroom teauhei' is the priinar^ 
arts instructor supported by consult' 
ant services from specialists in the 
arts. 

i. The reguldi teauher ui a self cuntdined 
classroom is the arts instructor, 

a. Instruction is delivered by arts spe- 
cialists. 

h second problam lies' iu the trdditiundl 
resistance of. the educational community to 
change. It has #een said that education has 
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becQme' so conservative, that significant 
change would take a century to effect, 

It becomes vitally irnportant that if the 
handicapped are to be given equality of op= 
portunity and perforni in the least restrictive 
environment, as mandated by PL 94-142, op^ 
tions for maximufn educational opportunity 
must be presented, Deborah May [1976] has 
correctly stated^ "One of the. conditions 
needed to achieve the full poteiitial of eveby 
child is a sustained program of opportunities 
for art exploration with pres^ce of neces- 
eary materials, equipmerit and circumstances,'* 

With regard to the handicapped, specifi- 
ually, one of jhe leaders in the field of art.edu^ 
cation, Kathryn Bloom (1976), has written: 

"These^ prograqp [educational programs 
emphasizing the arts) are conceived 
alternative approaches to learning for 
yuungstetb whu may hdve probleniB in 
adjusting to more traditiuiial claB^rouni 
situations. The infu^iun uf the art^ into 
the general education of all children also 
encourages the identification of talented 
yuungsters whuse speaial abilities may 
otherwise go unnoticed or unrecognised." 

In order to provide the alternative ap- 
proatjhes to learning, the Bureau of E3ducation 
for the Handicapped has funded project Arts 
in Education for Handicapped Children. Thi^ 
projecf will detennine the effects of infusing 
arts in the ^special education curriouluni as 
they relate to academic performance of the 
handicapped The project will alsu exaiiiine 
the relationships between arts perfofriiance 
and type of handicapping uundition and age. 
The fundamental hypothesis of this project is 
that students experiencing the arts centered 
curriculum will show significantly greater 
progress than those undergoing leaniini ex 
periences in non-arts centered situations. 

Interesting prDpoa^ls with similar foci, i.e.. 
materials development, teacher training, and 
alternative teaching strategies have been re- 
ceived by thei^ureau in its discretionary pro= 
gram. Although funding possibilities are un 
determined at this time, the variety of jnno va 
tive efforts that might possibly lead to fund 
ing ia indicative of ^widespread Interest in a 
maturing field of many professionals from 
many disciplines. 

A proposal has been received that has as 
its main purpose the develDpment □£ a set of 



medi^^teacher training packages and mu- 
sic^flpP arts curriculum guidelines. The 
training program will provide in-service as 
well as pre^service teachers with skills neces^ 
sary to develop an arts education programTor 
handicapped children. An interesting^ feature 
of this proposal Is the project director's efforts 
^ to provide the teaching personnel with guide^ 
lines that will help Uiem to adapt existing 
curricular and instructionaL materials, to mu- 
sic and visual arts ^instruction for the handi- 
capped. Another proposal of some merit has 
as its primary emphasis the teaching of in- 
digenous crafts to handicapped children. Com= 
petencies in the cognitive and physical areas 
needed to perform each craft activity will be 
identified and analyzed. Teacher guides and 
related materials will be developed for pur= 
poses for implementatiun of teaching strate- 
gics. 

A major approach lu pruvlding equal m'ps 
educational uppurtanity fur the handiuapped 
is provided in a proposal that has as its pur- 
pose the development, refinement, and vali- 
dation of a Very Special Arts Festival (VSAF) 
model. This prop ob a I wuuld stimulate year 
round arts education programs sponsored by 
school system^ and related educational serv- 
ices such as parks, libraries, museums,^ and 
other art^and community resources. It would 
contribute tu the cognitive, psycho-motor, and 
affectivti development of handicapped chil 
dren. 

In this paper I have alluded to the provi- 
sion of arts oppurtuuities as alteiiialive teauh^ 
ing/learning strategies. I have also referred to 
their uses for econoinic gain in career set- 
tings I iiiight also have auknowledged the rule 
arts play in therapy. My own preference [and 
I hope it is alsu yours) is to want to use the 
arts simply to make life v^orthwhile, particu^ 
4a^ly for the handicapped the vast majority 
of whom are considered to be social outcasts 
or economic jjarasites whose usefulneis is 
suspect. It is through the arts that they reach 
out and often reach their society. 

The creative experiences are not to be de 
uriad even though this society seems to em 
phasize life's utilitarian purpose and puritanic 
cally rejects its enjoyment. President Steven 
Muller of Johns Hopkins University has con- 
demned this pragmatic point of view. He re- 
ferred to '^a world in w^hich extreme utili^ 
tarianism has driven pleasure out of work and 
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sensible purpose oul^of pleasure." 

'The tendency lodHy . , , is .to focus on what 
is consldired socially useful In file moit im- 
. mediate sense . What is rnisslng is , . . the 
joy of learhing» not for economic gain, but for 
relaxation.'* 

Lest anyone forgot, the handicapped have 
the same need for "exgitenient of the spirit as 
an antidote to enfeeblement of the mind" as 
do others. Whether it is rnind expansionp cog- 
nitive development, or motor, perceptual or 
vocational skills development, art is to be 
used for creative expression and personal 
growth. Educators and all personnel working 
with the handicapped should understand that 
the handicapped as well as others can and 
do express themselves and communicate 
through these media. 

This is the iinportanctj uf the aria fur the 
haiidicjapped Fur kheni the arts du nut only 
represent learning strategies or economic 
wherewithal The arts afford them the oppor 
luiiity to tjummunitJdlt: directly on a personal 
basis with th^ suLiety in which they live, Cuji 
fined as thuy often ar^ by a hedlthy, buuyaiit 
and intelligeiii society, to d life apart, the arts 
can be of fundaniental significance, 
. Through the arts those whose Bensurium is 
often the hostage of disabiemeiit, whose ex 
treniities are visual Kvldenue of thnir haiidi 
trapping COnditiun, diid whusb iuUids ciie uii 
able tu cOfiL-eptuali^e ui syiiiLulize tlie uiti^ 
sa^e riie able tu liiaiiife^t theJUsehe^ vvho 
and vvhat' they are througti the magic of ere 
atiuir 
So. let 

liiiStnii bled. Ci^ultti tniuiug piL^ vidtJ3 a ^tiiiiUial 
3uurt.t: fur fL^seariJieibk idea 5 If tlus pciat is 
prulugMe. and H liiusl bt it hiiituiy liietiii 
iiigful, tfitjii. what wc du tiiiil Sdy iil tlilS uuii 
fereiiLci shoiild porleiid ihc tutuid uf ai is iii 
educatiuii fi^r*^ ihe handicappfjd Aiii 1 beii% 
rdtional but impracticalY 

The evidence wuiild hucin lu liiiJi^tiiu tii,. 
KiiJuei If yuu will ruutill. ti^ liailaii H.Tfa 
(1975) does in The Hiatory uf tne Idea ", the 
Cuocept uf a iiritioiicd lesdaich and devdlup 
niHiit ce liter In the art a was firbt pruposed in 
I ©65 at a uuiifereriue which had been field at 
the Fennsylvania Slate UaiVBrsity rhe a a 
tloridie behind this uijrjft?reiu;e idea was ifial 
. . the current status of art edui^atiou re 
Vfcdis coiifused pefceptiuns of and inddequate 
solutions to. currlcular and instructional prob- 
lems, . , 
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These problems are .still current and more 
noticeable today simply because we are now 
mq^re aware of the need 1o' mafce artistic en- 
deavor a p^rt of our lives. However, we must 
acknowledge that the research in field is 
still fragmented and given to fits and starts 
. and is dependent on largesse from any one 
spurce with anyone's personal bias. Further- 
more, no conceptual framework appears to 
exist for whatever is going on. 

Hoffa noted 'Tn the absence of a center 
for advanced study in the field, which could 
proviote both a data source and a center for 
scholarly activity in aesthetic education, this 
unfortunate situation seems hikely to con- 
tinue/' 

While 1 might be naive, I am not that pessi 
inistic. Money has always made a convart uut 
of me and with human intelligence and finan= 
L-ial resuuice, what can be done has no lirnits. 

Same areas of researi^h that need early ih 
vesiigation are: 

I. Prugrain niudela lui tlic lUtijui aii 
forms including ait, diania dancd and 
mu§ic for the handicapped 

^ Teaching arid learning thiuu^h ihc 
arts. The process model by which 
teachers teach and students learn 
needs to be explicated. 

J The use of arts for puipuses uf stilt 
actual izatiun and the mainlenance uf 
the individual in the corninunity 

i A deiTiographic study of artists wIim 
arc ha ndi Lapped wfiO they are 
whtjitf they are, and their compeicnce. 

u Aii^ iiifusiuii the piucess by whiuii 
aria and artists aiu inseited iiitu the 
regu la i lairriculuiu 

Mudels by which uiis uiid ^iA^ lu 
cililiea Ldu be 'made iiVdiidble to 
Ifit haiidi<.{i|jped PruuL^.s models tjy 
wfijwh arta maleiiala arti addpteO tu 
the haiidictipped are niuluded heij 

jvei £ia Kiilhiyii Hluuni (ly/uj v.tJi 
.dy aukngwliidges. Iciadership training 
1 . eds iu be iaatituled in uur prulesaiunal 
schuob hu that technical assisidnye can be 
Hiade available tu suhuul districts for Uevelup 
nient and refinement uf arts progranis 

Attentiun to the above by you in this tun 
tcrence and the institutiun uf an action uri 
entedplan fur ai ls in education foi the huiidi 
capped will, as howenfeld (196u] su elegantly 
put it. 'Tan the spark of the human spirit . 



into wha^tever flame it conceivably can devel- 
op [for] every human being is endowed with a 
creative spkit," 
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legiate level. The JDR 3fd Fund, 1975. 
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enhance the education of the mentally re- 
tarded, Mentai Retardation 8; 1:32-34, 
Feljruary, 1970. 

4. Cotter, Vance W. and Spradlin, Joseph 
E, Effect of Conting&nt music on retarded 
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The -State of the Research 
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WILLI AM C. KALENIUS, JR., ED.D. is 
ministrotoT for PupTrs^^c^eB and Research, 
Clover Park Schools, TQcomo, W^Mngton. 
Dr. Kalenius has made ma/or contribufions to 
the BducQiion of handicapped childrBn as a 
clQBBroom teacher, Director of Special Ednba- 
lion, :PrincipQl of WesiBrn State HoBpital 
Schooh and University Instructor. Under his 
direction, moddj nafionol programs to provide 
alternate large print mediQ to children who are 
viBually impairBd, computer based rBSource 
units for teachers of handicapped children, 
and special education and training centers for 
administrators and cJajsroom fiiochara have 
been developed and implemented. He is the 
model site coordinator reBponsible for creat- 
ing an Arts EBSOurcB Information Center to 
coordinate and collect information for all 
National Committee model sites and organise 
it for disseminQtion. Dr. Kalenius is also a 
member of the Notional Committee of NCAH. 

PuFpose of Paper 

The purposes of this paper are (1) to pro- 
vide a statement that responds to the question, 
"What is the (current) state of research per- 
taining to arts and handicapped (children)?"; 
and (2) to provide by that statement a frame 
of reference (or model) that serves as a point 
of departure from which to proceed. 

FuIfiUing these purposei should assist the 
Buftay for the Educatioii of the Handicapped 
(gEH) and The National Committee, i^ti for 
the Handicapped (NCAH) in defining and de- 
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signing their roles in future national directions 
for providing arts to handicapped children, 

Pfocedure 

The literature search v^as conducted 
through the Washington State Library Sys^ 
tem; the Council for Exceptional Children/ 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children; the Northern Colorado Edu- 
cational Board of Cooperative Services Infor- 
matioii Rptrieval Center; the State of Wash- 
ington Special Education Materials and Train- 
ing (SEMAT) network; and The NatiDnalCQm^ 
mittee, Arts for the Handicappid/Arts Re- 
SDurces Information Center (NJCAH/ARIC). 
Cornputerlzed and hand searches of ERIC, 
The Education Index, Current Index of Jour- 
nals of Education [CIJE], and Dissertation Ab^ 
stracts were merged with independent re- 
vievvs of the literature such as Doerflinger 
and Andrews (1976), Michel and May {1974], 
He^ et al (1975), Healey (1973), Washing- 
_ State Library [1970), and Haimes (1971)^ 
From the sources searched, 554 references 
Dpeared to have some bearing on the \opic 
ot^^'' for "Handicapped" "Childran", Of 
those 5^4, there were 138 studies of the '"Arts" 
that reported some finding(s] as a result of a 
range of ''research" frotn anecdotal reports 
to experiments with large N and adequate 
iampllng techniques and design. 

Of the 138 studies, there were 46 which 
gould meet generally the definition of research 
as: structured ioquiry that utilized acceptable 
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scientific problem solving methodology and 
created new knowledge that would be gen = 
erally applicable [Hopki^is. 1976]. 

In many of the 46*reports; the inveetigators 
suggested needs for larger samples, replica- 
tions, and broader socio^econnitiic basas to 
, the samples. 

In the 138 studies [which include the 46 
mentioned above) tbere were simil^ities in 
concerns, considerable data for— albeit small 
' N generally— and report after report of. be^. 
havioral. instructional, or attitudinal change'* 
as a result of aome' "arts" aclivity. 

-All of the studies io be discussed, involved 
activities in dance, art. music andf or theater 
that caused, or were related to, therapy, in- 
struction, infusion, shaping, affect, md/oT 
evaluation, with children who had one or 
niure handicapping ^unditiun (s). 

Studies by Handicapping Cotiditiciii 

As Ipecified by Congress in P.L. 94^142, 
Handinapping Condition's are: Deaf; Hard of 
Hearing: Muntally Retarded; Orthopedically 
Impaired; Other Health Impaired; Seriously 
Emotionally Disturbed; Specific Learning Dis- 
ability; Speech Impaired; and Visually Handi- 
capped. [U.S. Congress. 6th Session/l 975.) 

As displayed in Table I. all but one handi- 
capping t.unditiun was cuvered by atHeast 
three percHnt uf thtf studins That Oimjundi 
tiun was 'Deaf blind and Other Multifflandi^ 
capped ' ' 

In ^Li^uiilijn to the liUJiiber of students 
with ^pe^x.h inipdliiiiciU iertniing disability^ 
and emutibncil disturbaiu.d. there was mini 
nial research found Thu Ui«ntaliy rt? larded 
area fared tho best with ;j8% of the studies 
dddressHd to Uuii iJdbsifiuatiuii 

I he la(,k uf ^ludlKH fuCUsilig i.uiUlu 

handiccipping cuiiditiuns such DtJ Blind 
and Learning Disdbility poini t.al specific 
areas to which niure resuarch aiuulJ be di 
rected. 

Studies by Arts Ftjrui iJateguile» 

The studies were curled by k,.,,, 
and/or cdmbination of art foriiis (the arts]. 
This sort is displayed in Table II by columns 
for dancH. art. music, theater and the com 
bination of two or more of the forms. 

Arts, as defined in^P.L. 89=209 pertaining to 
the National Endowment for the Arts, in- 
cludes but is not limited to music, dance, 



drama, folk art, crfeative writing, architecture 
and allied fields, visual arts [including paint- 
ing, sculpture, photograpliy. graphic arts and 
craft arts), industrial design, costume and 
fashion design,, motion piclures, television, 
radio, tape and sound recordings, the arts re- 
lafed to the preseatations, performance, exe- 
cution, and exhibition of those arts,, and the 
study and application of the arts to the human 
environment. 

Not by formal definition, but by their use . 
in the sludies, dance activity examples in^ 
eluded, but were not limited to." balance, co^ 
ordination, movement, and body image. 
^ Art activity examples included, but vvere 
not limited to, visual perception, depth, color, 
lines, space, and □rientation. 

Mufic activity exampjes included, but were 
not limited 0, auditor^ perception, auditory 
discrimination, rhythm, and tonality, ■ 

Theater activity examples included, but 
were not limited to, drama, coordination, self 
image, self-expression, and creative draniatics. 

Studies by Function Categories 

Studies were also sorted by the use or ef= 
feet of the art form intervention or rektion= 
ship. As displayed in Table II, these were row 
designations and were defined as follows; 

rherapy is that procegs by which a nienlai 
or physical anomalie is alleviated. 
Inatruction pertains to learning skills in the 
particular art form being presented. 
Infusion is the process by which an aj-t form 
is used to teach an acadamic or social skilL 
Shaping is used in the context of soiial be 
havior in behavior management. 
Affect designates feelings; in the biudieo ur 
this paper, very often feelings about self 
KvaJuation is the term used to name du^ 
nostic and assessment activities. 

Those studies that repurted two ui muia .A 
iiie above were classified as combination, 

Studies by Form by FuAGtion 

In Table IT in each cell, each ot the oiudiy^ 
ia designated by the number assigned to it in 
the numbered References section. The fre- 
quency of studiea per cell is obtained by tally^ 
ing the numbers^ As displayed, music has pro- 
vided the subjects for the most studies, severi 
times that of the least itudied arts form, 
dance. 
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EETIMATED NUMBER OF HANDJCAPPED CHILDREN SERVED AND 

UMSERVED WITH PERCEiTDF STUDIES REPORTED* ' 
BnYPEOFHAMDICAP 



I 



TOTAL: Age 6-19 
TOTAL; Age 0^5 
TOTAL: Age 0-19 
SPEECH IMPAIRED 
MENTALLyRETAROED . 
LEARNING DISABILITIES. 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CRIPPLED MOTHER ■ 

HEALTH IMPAIRED ■ 
DEAF 

^ HARD OF HEARING' ^ 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
DEAFmiNDS OTHER 

MULTI-HANDICAPPED ' 
COMBINATIONS OFHANDICAPS" 



Sirvsd 
(Pfojlcled) 



3.360.000 
€0,000 
4,310,000 
2.020,000 
1350,000 
260,000' 
255,000 

255,p 
45,000 
66,000 
. 43,000 

16,000 



Unserved 



2,840,000 
737,000 
3,577,000 
273,000 
,157,000 
1,706,000 
1,055,000 

' 73,000 
4,000 

262,000 
.23,000 
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Tot^JInd, 
Child^ervid 
& Unservid 



6,700,000 
U87,000 
7,387,000 
2,293,000 
1,507,OOff 
1,166,000 
1,310,000 



328,000 
49,001 

32e,oor 

66,090 



I 

r 



40,000 



'Added for pyrposis of Ihii paper, 

Studies difeclad a! "handleappid children" itfi no indepindent variible for mmm m 
Frofn:AfiieficanEducatiOfi, June 1976 Education 0^ 



Served 


Psrcint 
Unierved 


Pupils by 
Handicap 


% 01138* 

Studies 


,58 

Id 


^ — - 

42 ■ 
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62 
45 
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12 


29 
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DANCE 
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Ti 

138 STUDIES BY tHE 
BY ART FOR 

ART 
41 ' 


iWell ' ^ ■ 
IR REFERENCE NUMI 
yBYFUNCTIOM 

MUSIC 


■„.,.«.«.^„,„,..,-„,^-a^ 

THEATER 

i 1^ 

/ 


i 

ARTS 

13 


THERAPY \ 
21 'J 


45,82,195 


5,15,16,18,62, 
65,84,*103 

\ 

\ \ 
--- .1 - 


3,9,23,34,34,' 
86,116,132 


53.54 


- - ' - ' 


. INSTRUCTION 
23 


95 \^ 


II, 37,76,80,81 

III, 117,13?' 

t 


25,43,46,61,83. 
8?, 100, 101, 128 


136,130 ' 


32.40^42 


INFUSIONf 

27 




'38,39,71,79, 
97,113 • 


20,22,49,52, ?6, 
90, |%108, 114.122, 
126, 129 


8,73,73,104,118 


"10.47,48,85 

i 


• SHAPING 
13- 
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Arts, as a combination of tw/ or more of 
the forrns, had very little resedrc^ attention 
reported. j 

There were not the discreiasfcies among 
the functions of the arts for^s 'as vvere ob= 
served among the handicap|ing conditions 
and among the arts forms, / 

Although shaping, affect/ and evaluation 
ware lower in number, an^ysis of the,com=, 
bination calls shows .shapMgr affect, and evaU 
uation often combined With other functions 
and more frequently witA each other. For in- 
stance, attitude about/'self and/or others" 
was reported as a frec/uent function of many 
studies providing therapy or instruction. 

Suniinary 

Data froin the 13d audies provided strong 
support that childreu who were haudiuapped 
were able to learn the art forms, enjoyed per^ 
forming and/or exhibiting, increased their 
feelings gf self^woi th, were lehabilitated and 
learned academic skilh as a result of arts ac- 
tivities. 

However, there were not enough research 
studies available to guneraiue the results uf 
the studies from whiih the sunimary state- 
ment is dravvii 

R ecj Diniti en ti 

1. New research is u^t^dud lu i^>.iu.dte the 
studies reported in this pap^r if the flnd^ 
ings are to be validated 

d More reaearuh shuuld ha diiuuLcd ai 
clfic handiuapping uonditions whijre suf 
ficient data are now lacking. 

J More research should be diit^uted ai ape 
cific art forms (dance, art. drama, etcj 
where sufflcient data are now lacking. 

4 Research should be cunducted on the rek 
live value of speeifii; art forms for specific 
functional results (ftierapy. instruction 
etc.). 

b. A design should be devebped to iiitegrate 
additional areas of research (teacher train- 
ing, curriculum development, administra- 
tion and supervision) into the Arts for the 
Handicapped format 
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The strength of this paper is in its genera 
tion of ideas and identification of needs. It 
points up the limitationa under which research 
in arts for handicapped children have oper- 



ated— poor definition of terms, weakness in 
research methodology, lack of communication 
.^between arts educators and special educators 
and poor techniques for analyzing anecdotal 
and basic research studies, 

It is clear that the bulk of the research has 
focu|fed on visual arts and music and in the 
area of mental retardation with other art 
forms and other handicapping conditions 
receiving little in the way of research interest. 
An important message that comes out of the 
discussion of this paper is the realization of 
the need for an artist researcher. Universities 
must become involved in the promotion of 
doctoral research in arts for handicapped 
children and incorporate this area in their 
- overall research planning. 

It may be that there is a need to explore 
new research niethodolugies using innovative 
technology, inethuds and strategies in order 
to avoid violating the very basics of the arts 
in the forced use of scientific research proce^ 
dures. The pussibility exists that it is defeat^ 
ing to the aesthetic experience to impose art! 
ficial restrictions m the name of research 
nfethudology or that the aesthetic experience 
cannot be subjected to traditioual researuh 
strategies and to do ^o iuakes for the collec- 
tion of meaningless datd leading to only gen^ 
era! and erroneous conclusions. Nevertheless, 
the demands of budgets and prugramming re^ 
quire accountability and numbers. Some ac^ 
cummodations must be uiade for the several 
research needs v 
Finally and musi luipuitaiilly la tlid 
nummary statement frum this paper that bays 
'^data. provided strong support that chil 
dren whu were handicapped were able to 
learn the art forms, enjoyed performing and/ 
or exhibiting, increased their feeUngs of self- 
wurth. were rehabilitated and learned aca^ 
demic skills as a result of arts activities/' Sup= 
port of research is crucial to the future plan 
ning of programs to involvt^ all handitjapped 
children in all the arts 
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All of us who work in the arts would be 
more comfortable if there were ordering 
theory which deflnW levels of human devgP 
opment in one or more art forms* The neat 
cat|gorie§ or levels which describe how a ptr- 
son develops artistically would be very useful 
for the desi|^ of activities or programs in arts 
education. Unfortunattly, what ixlsts now in 
each of the Arts is part of tht iceberg. In 
music we have jome schema which discern 
levels of pitch discriminatlpn, in the visual 
arts a developmental scale of children's visual 
configurations, i.e. drawings, and in move^ 
mint we have deflned motor skills appropri- 
ate to a given age. t'hera is, a minimal amount 
of resiarch which providis for the arts thtory 
whteh could bs thought erf OT^HCumpffssllig all 
the facets of artistic divtlopmsnt. This does 
sot imply that the arts are lacking in their re- 



sear^ or in ^eir theory devol^ment, as we 
can make the statement that no theory of 
chUd devalopment is really applicable to all 
categorif9 of human development. F4aget, or 
Bruner, only deal with "parts" of the domain 
of human, development and giva clues or in- 
ferencis to categories outside their domain of 



The arts are conqerned and ihould be con- 
ceded about hqw wa develop artistically and* 
aesthetically. Each of the art fields have taken 
the most obvious and observable phenomenon 
within them to study aiid categoriiit. In my^ 
own field the visual arts, the visual statement 
by the child, the painting or drawing has been 
the most researched area. Harris, Good- 
enough, Lark-Horwitz, Henry Schaeffer-Zim- 
mer, Lowenfild, Eisner have all developed in 
one form or another developmintal levels or 
categories for children's art work.*The levels 
of drawing categorized by Lowenf eld * still 
predominate this literature (t^e scribbling, 
preschematic, schematic, realism, pseudo-nat- 
uralistic stages). Comparatively very little 
work has been done on children's responses to 
art. David Ecker, David Perkins, Ralph Smith 
and Brent Wilson have to some extent started 
to categoriie the student's verbal response to » 



'Lpwtnfald* Victor, Creative and Mmntgl Growth, 
MacMiUan Co., 3rd edition, liBf. 
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an art pb|tct or evsnt, but any devtlopmintal 
s^emr for verbal reiponse to tiia work ii 
still forthaoming. ^ - . 

Thi Qted for bitter undirstandmg of Ibe 
.total prbcasa of ar tistlG flovelopaiant is surely 
ofla of the netdfs in the arti and would con- 
, tribute to larger concern of .human develop- 
msnt. The questions flre how inight- w6 go 
about gaining ttis ^nderiianding In the arts 
and what areas of study should be developed 
to broaden our knbwltdgejbase and make the 
linkages to the broader domain of human 
development? I would propose that three 
areas be studied which are gsneralliabli to 
all the. arts and cont^bute to aeithttic and 
artistic dfvelppm^nt, and further human de^ 
velopment Aesthetia perception^ the critical 
process, and knowledge about the arts, these 
all contribute to the greative or artistic proc- 
ess and are essential to human dtvelc^ment, 

AesUMtf c PefceptioD « A 

The way the artist perceives the object or 
event can be learned, The ^'artistic eye,^' "ar- 
tistic vision," or the "aesthetic ear" are all 
catch phrases for being able to observe, or 
^ hear the arts object or event da the arjist does, 

Perceiving the art object or event goes be- 
yond merely looking or hearing an 'bbject or 
event, as perception imDlies some intellectual 
process. Amheim makesf It quite clear that the 
perceptual process is a cognitive function of 
human intellect. 

Arts appreciation is closely linked to the 
ability of the individual to pbrcgive the object. 
Simply observing or looking to a work and 
recognizing it for what It is— a painting, m 
sculpture, a symphony—Is the lowest level of 
appreciation. Further analysis and descriptiori 
of the objectSr whether by recognition of the 
parts or by recognition of relationships be= 
tween the parts or through knowledge about 
thf object, become higher levels of pefception 
and lead us to appreciation. I hat^e defined 
four levels of perceptual learning that are 
based on the work of Arnheim.- The levels 
are (1) observation, (2) description or rela- 
tionships, (3) selectivity, (4) and generalization 
of form. These all contribute to 'the aesthetic 
develoi^nt of the studant and are applicable 



^Rudolf Arnheim, Visual Thinking {B§rkeley. Gali* 
fornia: Univeriity of California Press, 1969). p, 13, 
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to all the arts. Pot the purpose of this paper I 
have choMn to alaborate on the visual arts. 

Ltvelf of Peroaptttal Leinlnf for tht 
Vlaud Artf 

Ob|tryation; If acute visual* sensHlvity is 
to be an ;butcome of art educadon, tlien one. 
of the niajor skills that must be developed by 
the child'ls observation. The tem;"observa- 
ticm'Mp dURcult to define since it alludes to 
many Ifvels of understandirig. Some paopde 
may observe phenomena but not be able to 
analyia their vifual content r others may see 
parts of the vvrhole but n^ver the total object^ 
while others hiay observe cblors but not re- 
late. ibMm to /other visual slemgntSi such as 
shape or texture. : 

I speculate that children can be taught to 
observe* just as they^ are taught to . read, or 
listen. Art exercises irf observation can be de- 
signed so that the child becomes conscious of 
various types of visual stimuli The student 
can be trained thiough art, as in the science 
lab, to develop a capacity for receiving and 
fudging a yarlety of Visual phenomena; 

Description o/ ViauarHektionshipi How 
children begin to handle relationships in ex- 
isting visual phenomena may well determine 
their ability to select and generaliEe visually 
in and out of the context bf his environment, 
It would s#em logical that if children were 
able to recognise and describe either visually 
or orally relationships between such art ele- 
ments as line, shape, color, and texture, their 
chances of later being able to generalize and. 
discuss formal relationships would be en- 
hanced. 

This hypothesie is supported by Arnheim,' 
who states that visual perception constantly 
involves the apprehension of relationships be- 
tween the whole of the visual field and some 
Item within it Piaget concurs and thinks that 
the establishment of relationships is one of 
the principal cognitive mechanisms. In per- 
ception, such mental operations function with- 
in "rules of grouping by similarity" such as 
shape, color, movements, as deicribed by 
Gestalt psychologists. 

The implication of Arnheim's theories for 
instruction in art is that art activities should 
be created that have different structural ori- 



■Arnh«im, VisuoJ Thinking, p. 6, 
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@itatto!is.He fl^t step m^t fat At diiorip- 
fion nd ^gMpiitioa of visiial rtlsti^nsUps 
without u oy«Nill oontext* tTsing the elratnt 
; of riwpmtfpf Isstansa, ^Udren might bt ^ven 
1 vaf^ poup of bipqks with gaqmetria and 
nozigiiimotEie desi^s on thmik to soFt along 
ttesa two paramitarg in a ieriea of prpblami. 
A seGp^d Sit of astivitits might use other 
stmcttMl elements, such as Una or Qolor* in 
relatioii to geometria or nongeDmetrio shapes 
in environmMtal ssttingSt as in a room or in a 
#ven group of palnflngs. In this way, these 
elements art brDught into a vis^l context; 
they are no longer abstraet Qohaepts for the 
student. In Piaget*s tinns, ^§ Is "concbte" 
^ expf ritn^ Appliid to Ae e^y st^ps of art 
appredation/ However, it is imperativi that 
thf transfer be made froift thase simp^^ .classic 
fleatipii and sorting tasks that use the ele- 
faents out 6f context tb activities that engage 
the student in perceiving theie #lemants In 
works of art. \ 

Seiecfivity; Hie process of seleotion is simi- 
lar to thi method by which a photographer 
chooses parts out of the whole . by using a 
camera's viewflnder, The problem of lelec- 
tivity involves the cognitive function of rec= 
edition and the ordering and simpliflcation. 
of visual phesDlfiena. Selectivity, thus, is a 
part of direct perceptipn. Arnhaim, indicdtes 
that all cognitive, activity presupposei lelec-. 
tion and that the miftd must foctis on the sub- 
ject to be conaidered and thereby lift it out of 
the continuum of the total given world. To es- 
tablish the proper range— how much to ln= 
elude, how much to exclude-^is the crucial 
aspect of problem solving: Pefception i^ selec- 
tive by iti very nature. 

Selection of visual phenomena from any 
given natural 'or artiflcial environment be- 
comes the source of information for makiag 
aesthetic judgments.'^ Childreni given a visu^ 
stimulus, must sort out the irrelevant visual 
comppnenti and extract content that has 
meaning for them, When drawing, children 
are continually selecting from visual stimuli 
and making Judgments about what to include 
and what not to inclifde in their pictures* Se- 
lecting during the early years may be only a 
matter of making choices about the visual 
Gomponentii but later implies ^s organiza-^ 
tion of viiual elements into compositions. 
This elementary exercise in developing and 
using criteria for selection is a necessary step 



toward conoaptual thinking and 18 ai rele^ \ 
*to 4e creation pf Vt as it is to fte appreda- / 
tionpf art, , ' 

GeneroJjfGtjon of Form* "GeneraUzaQon of ■ 
fomr ImpUas the abiUty to synttiesize vtaual \ 
principles. ft impUes that the student \dU have 
, fte abiUfy te analyse visual phenomena and 
^ then be abk to make a iferbal statement. 
"Generalisation of form** also Goncerns the 
ability to take apparentiy Unrelated visual 
phenomena and bring them into a generaliE- 
able whole The ability to talk about or ^x- 
plain Uie work of aft In its totality and gen- 
^ eralize about its content distinguishes ttis 
kind of perception from rte others, 

sttapla i^c^pittdn of p^ . 
ments of the work does not Involve the larger 
context of the work. In generalizing the forai 
of the work, the student should be concerned, 
for instance, with the relationship between 
the colors in the painting and the linear desipi 
used to hold the painting together with how 
. an artist has divided the canvas and criated 
a geometric pattern that'gives the illusion of 
positive and negative space, These are gen- 
eralizations about the form of the work <f art . 
that characterize the total composlttpn and the 
relationships that exist between thf elements. 

The impUcatibh of leaming hd^ to perceive * 
as toe artist does for. art appreipiation is that 
activities emphasized in each citego^ can be 
used for helgltening critical and appreciative 
skills in all the arti. 

The development of perceptual skill inevi- 
tably becomes involved with the problem of 
analysis. When one. speaks of "understand- 
ing," itis assumed that one referi to the cogni- 
tive aspect of appreciation. In Uiis respect, we 
are asking the child to forgo his or her feelings 
for. the moment and to bring some objective 
power of analysis to bear on his or her con^^ 
^fttetion with the crbject. Where authorities 
differ is in their apprehension of the degS ' 
and kinds of activities that such an analytic 
proce|8 entails. Insbfar as.one cannot analyse 
without first looking and then being able to 
give some €vidence of the process, we may 
assume that appreciative cognition begins in 
perception* Aesthetic experience also cannot 
be separated from a pre-existing body of 
knowledge, judgment, and classWcatf on In thi 
experience of the participant 

Aesthetic perception is a process which is 
integral to the arts.Jt can be learned through 
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th irti, and is tss^tlal to Humaii dt vrfop- 
ment. Arnheim contends all visual perceptioni 
the basis for visual oofisept formation, is is- 
sefltial to all cognition and r^ognltion of 
^form. In the edugatibnal proces^ mstrubtion 
must allow for tlif development of Apathetic 
ptrceprtion. This is a "basic skill" nscisrtiy to 
enhance apprediatlon and understanding in 
every student. 

The CritleamDsass 

Another progesi which is generallEable 
across the arts applicable to aH students, and 
integrally linked to the perception of the oh^ 
ject is analysis of that obiect Ralph Smithy 
describes his method of critical activity a 
proceeding through four stages ^ description, 
•irialysis, interpratationi antf evaluation* Feld- 
man'%? classiflcatlon is similar. He begins >\^lth 
description, proceeds to fBrmal analysiB» andj 
Ifltie Smith, follows this with an interpretive 
mA Judgmental stage. Each \^aws deicription, 
inteTpretation, and judgment in basicaHy the 
same light' y^t interprets in Hie own way the 
analytic stage. 

Broudy.^ in turn, describes four levels of 
crttical activity, each dealing with different as^ 
pects of the work: 

1. The vividness and iritensity of the ^sen- 
suous elements in the works of art; the 
affective quality of the ioundsi gesturei, 
and so on. 

2. The formal qualities of the object, its de- 
sign and composition. 

3. The technical merits of the object, the skill " 
with which the work is carried out. 

4. The expressive sljniflcance of the object, 
its import or message or meanln| as aes- 
thetically expressed. 

While Broudy does not include judgment 

K 




•Ralph Smith, ''An Exemplar Approach to Aeithetlc 
Education/' Bureau of Educational Reiearch, College 
of Education, Univeraity of lUinois, Project No. 
06127.1809 (Washington. D C: U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion and Department of HEW» 198^). 

* Edmund B. FeliAhn, Art as ImagB and Idea (En|le- 
wood Cliffs, NJ,: PrenUce-Hall* liS7), 295, 

•Harry Broudy, B, Othanel Smith, and Jop Burnett, 



a§ a fifth levili his writing in general saaias to 
place peat value upon it ' ^ : 

Critical prooedurd is alio suggeited by Bar- 
ktn and Chapman ^ in Guidtlinaa for Art In- 
ftnictioii fhwugh feimvliion for Elementary 
Schooii. In this pubHcatioA, one of the few to 
deal with appreciation or aeithetic education 
for the elementary level, constant reference ii 
made to description, inteipretation, and ex- 
planation as levels of instruction, with judg- 
ment reiferred to as "tentative,*^ that Ii, holding 
the percipient open to modification "in light 
of new experience and information**' 
One characteristic ihared By all diicmssions 
proaass is ibB imphasis ugon in-^ 
flgfliyiUll tte art product and its effect upon 
the respopdant* It is this belief in the value of^ 
viewing experiince ap It relates to the con- 
templation of the art work that conltitutes the 
most significant meeting ground^ the viewer' 
and the aesthetic propertiea of*<tKe art object* 
Iir order to do justice to appreciative --faiow- 
Ing*' one cannot scatter one*i attentions* The 
object muit be isolated as a focus of atten- 
tion so that all of the perceptual, emotional, 
and Intellectual reeources of the respondent 
may be organized for greatest effect this 
brings us back to the other shared view of 
appreciation and aesthetic education: the need 
for a critical proceis that can provide a bridge 
between a raw affective ^'psychological re- 
port'* and a Judgment whose defense relips on 
the logical proceesei* Another analysis of such 
a procesi is made by Ecker.^ He divides the 
child's aesthetic judgment into^ two parts ^ a 
psychological report and value judgmenti. 
Ecker contends that when one looks at a work 
of art or an art event like a painting and re- 
spondi to it by saying simply ''I don*t like it," 
or *'I like it," this Is only a psychological re- 
port, whereai value judgments are responses 
supported by arguments or evidence. On this 



'The Exemplar Approach," The journal of AeBthetic 
Educmon (Spring, 1966), pp. 13^23. 

'Manuel Barkan and Laura Chapnian, Guidelines of 
Art Instruction through Television for the Elemen- 
tary SchooJa {Bloomington, Indiana: National Center 
for School and College TV, 1967), p. 12, 

•David Ecker, "Juitlfying AesthetJc Judgments," Art 
EdUcflUon (May 1967), pp. 



J buiB Edkar divslops a fou^-step strategy for 
teaohliig aesthetlQ judgmBiit, Initially, the stu^ 
. dent liams to distinguish between psyohd- 
lo|lcal reporti and value judgmenti. Finally,, 
the student's cofttact with various art forms is 
broadened in order to enhance hi§ ability to 
Justify the merit of an objtot br sventr whether 
he likes it or not. I would not^ rtcommend 
classic criteria for what is beautiful ind what 
is ugly and what is good ^rt and what is bad 
art. What Is implied here Is that the-nature^of 
. art appreciation lies in the procesi of pirceiv- ^ 
ing rather than in learning varioui criteria on 
which to judge art. This li consistent with the 
'changing natiare of the art fompi as weU as 
wth what a school should bi teaching rela^ 
tive to the visual arts. It is inconsistent to 
study art fonns In any static'^format iincethe 
fortns themselyes are continually changing. 
Therefore, the Implication for the arts in the 
school in thel97D*s is that one can teach about 
thjs critdcal prOd^ss but the student ultlmattly 
will have to formulate hi| or her own criteria 
based on khowledgt of the elements that make 
up the work, the techniques used by the artist, 
and the context In which the work was 
created. 

From this brief attempt at a^^^^al 
basis for appreciation. It Is^^rt^Mo reach 
some consensus on^^imolQgy used to de- 
scribe critica^^f^s; however, there Is less 
agree^l^^ffthe process itself In general, we 
^ Ky that the engagement of viewers in the 
critical prpcess becomes an analytic method 
by which they (1) perceive the work of art: 
(2) describe the work of art; (3) become con- 
scious of the qualities of the work and ana- 
lyze Its substance: and (4) make a qualitative 
aesthetic judgment about the merit of the 
work only after having experienced the pre- 
vious three steps. These steps become Impor- 
tant to the teaching of arts appreciation as 
they are translated Into activities for students. 
They form the process by which appreciation 
of art objects Is heightened and taught and» 
enjoye4 with greater intensity, and is appH- 
cable to all students. 

Kaowladge About the Arts 

Genaral knowledge about the art work it- 
self can be a contributing factor to the appre- 
ciation process. This knowledge may be about 
such things as*the historical context In which 
the art work was created, the style of the pe- 



riod in which the work was creattd and spme 
of the characterlstl^-of that style, and infor- 
mation about the artist r who he or she was, 
how he or she was toined, and by whom he 
or she was influenQed, Knowledge of this typt 
can contribute to general appreciation of the 
object 

Another knowledge base that can bi useful 
for art appreciation Is an- unyderstandirig of 
arts elements. The viewer who has working 
definitions of such* terms as balancg, coher- 
tncy, texture, color, form, line, and compose 
tion will be better able to appreciate the art 
form and will be more receptive to the totality 
of the work than one who does not* 

The viewer who knows more about the art 
objecjy^ould be better able to appreciate the 
oVtraU^aesthetic qualities of that object, 
Knowlipfee and appreciation are» however, not 
synon^ous. Knowing about the arts does not 
necessarily assure appreclftlion; Knowing 
about art forms is only one pa?t of^^^rtm 
process of art appreciatlonjsAak^^y and 
should be viewed^^^^Sns rather than an 
end, Ins^^^^^ledge about the art object 
^ !e regarded as a reinforcing factor In 
le total process of cBiating and appreciating 
the^rts, and infprmatfSn should be introduced 
Into arts activities *when It is useful and ap- 
propriate to the situation. We can say tjiat 
knowledge helps set the stage ior a higher 
level of feeling. Knowledgr consists not only 
of facts that can be committed to memory but 
also of the ability to identify the formal com- 
ponents of an arts object or event, 

Summai^ 

These three areas, aesthetic perception, the 
critical process* and knowledge about the arts 
all contribute to human development, cognU 
tlvely and creatively. The arts in education are 
concerned about the creation of the object or 
-event by the student as pf rt of their education. 
The act of creating a work using perception, 
criticism and knowledge to solve the problem 
that is basic to all the arts, The basis for the 
Instructional activity in school or the home is 
the experiencing and creating of the work of 
art. Making a dance, painting a picture, com- 
posing a musical composition, ^ffing a poem 
are all creating in an art foM and experienc- 
ing the process, This is essential to arts in- 
struction but also essential to huma*n develops 
ment. The organism needs creative acts to 
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ff ftlbe i tense of aojeompUalutoeAt and sAtig- 

In toafru^dn in ^6 arti^lor At handl- 
cappedi w» f hould not Ipioft ttt basio obn^ 
, itmcU of tducation in the Hradiqa^ped 
chUdftn naad and^dfaervi @duoation ^ arts 
wUid teaahlss them to ^see, heari move aes^ 
thetlcally, and pvea thetf^bstant knpwlidge 
about the a^ in order to e^pipce ^iir ap- 
preciation and udemtanding, that gtveg thtm 
critical sklAs aSout the arts, and provides the 
opportunity to create and experienae fte arts;.. 
All of these contribute to the "educated per- 
son" and we neeil not exclude ^e handii^ 
capped from this category* Adai 
B Me g sfltfy ^ te^ a^tr 

capped^pipa^rtr^e cast I am maldng is 
^ fm need not ^ange tiie categories for 
artistic development because you are dealing 
with the hahdica^ed. You only adjust the 
coatfipct or approach to fit ffieir needs. 

Discteloa and Commentary 

The centraT message of this paper Js that 
aesthetic percepUon, critical Judgment and 
knowledge about the arts can and $hould be 



taU^t, nere aft gtructuMdi reaioned and or^ 
derlyj^yrlo proi^ide^i^e irttitia develop- 
mfntp^ 

Neglect of ftii important in the educa- 
tipn of ^^dren. depztves Asm of valuable, 
sUUs for Jud^g tiLelr environment apd im^ 
^ro\to| the quality of their llyw. It was noted 
that if people In general do not feel comfort^ 
able with tibe arts, it is becau&e they have no 
tCooAdence in their ablUtyyjp relate tai,a logtcal 
way to it, \ - 

A need ejdstgj&^^wt'^^^h the fear and 
monar experienae that pretvents par- 
ticipation and fosttra negative amd'u^eallhy 
ittttttiWrtbwk^ l^orarrtoiKf 
during the educational process may ha what is 
necessary. ^QSt important may be influehdng^ 
t^e teachers to recogniie and cope iidth ttieif 
bwn ste^otypes about the arts in of dar to free 
them to teach aestiietic perception, critical 
Ju^^eht and knowledge about £he lutet 

It is essential to recognize that "we do not 
change the nature of the art \^hen we ded 
with special populat^ns." Rather we modify, 
we adapti we adjust the approach to fit special 
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Public Facilities, .. . 
andic6ppe3 PaffBns 



Larry Mplloy 



LAfiBY MOLLOY is the diwtor of ft t No* 
^fional Mb it ihB'nmdlcQppBd Ififonnaflon 
SerHfc©, a doMiiJrtij^eftmand infpim ted 
ptf^rral csnier spoiif orad by tht Nation^ In^ 
ddwmin tfpf fha Arti, An arahiUat end wiJter, 
he hm pfodurad mmerous pubflcotions m/d 
ajtiobs eduoQlieitaJ /aoiJitfei, planing 
/oiiit echool and oommufllty Services, finQnaid 
and oi^MtfcttfitiJ pidnhliig for opilege pom- 
puses/ and defJgnJiig for sccesiibiU)^ for the 
flits, tarry MoMoy is o siember of ihB Board of 
Dii$etor8 of The fiTfltioria] CommittBB. 

Arts activltieg take place in a wide variety 
of f adUitieSf Md looatloni: otttdoors iD perks, 
malls, and plaias^ la cultural faolllties suoh as 
museums* theaters, arenas, stadiums, and clne- 
masi in schooli within gjTOnastums, auditori^ 
^-mifrdasnooms and studiosi andia coh v ert ed 
f aoiUtiei siich as railroad stationi, firehottses, 
schools, barast boats and trains. If han^^ 
dipped people cannot get tato or use the 
places where arts occur, then a relationship 
between arts and the handleapped is most 
unlikely. 

Althou^ TOsny cultural facilities »are not 
now architecturally accessible to handicapped 
patrons, an increasing number of them are 
. JimULot jrea^ 
with mobility impalnnents, tempora]^ in- 
Juites, arthritis, and people in wheelchair. 
Much of this activity Is due to federal, state 
and municipal laws that, since 1988, have m- 



flidred fidl accessibility in buildings built, 
movated, or, receiving pubUc funds, a spec* 
iflcation that includes almost all cultural 
faculties. 

Laws, however, are not the most importwit 
factor In archltecturai accessibility to cultural 
faculties. Many exciting arts centers are aoces^ 
siblehf cause adminiatrators and officials idade 
a personal cpmmdtanent to provide equal ac^ 
cess for dl visitors. For example, thr director 
of the KimbeU Art Museum fi^ort Wo^SL^ 
Texas, steadfastly insisted that the buUdlng's 
deslpi be free of barters to the physidaUy 
handicapped or the aged. In Spokane, Wash- 
ington, handicapped citizens served on a Jury 
to evaluate desl^s for the Washington State 
5 P®rf®™tef S^^^^ fa Chicag©, 

consumer organizations representing handi- 
capped people have succeasfuUy promoted 
widespread public acceptance of the need for 
accessibility. As a result, recent new and con- 
verted cultural faculties are waking all the arts 
accessible— ^includlng studid facilities for 
handicapped students at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and a buUdlng-widi conversion fifr 
accessibUlty at the Field Museum of ^Natural 
History, 

- Oft r hrpf scflto; ftMllhsefilafi Triste 
officials* obtained federal funds to study the 
problems gf museum accessibility — ^incluli^^ 
Interior design, communications, and exhibi- 
tion display. Their flndings were incorporated 
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iiito dtslgri of ihe National Air and Space 
Musmto in Wishlngton. D,^^ includis 
mftny amenities fdr tht handicapped th^t^f^a 
"tnfBuiiiSfltcally adoptid by tht publici pfi- 
tioipatQ^^dispIayst multiniidia commimica- 
tlons and artifacts that encourage visitors to 
feel and ixplore^even a piece of flit Moon to 
. tonch. 

, In shortj cultural centsrs are moving intx- 
orably toward equal architeotural aocess to all 
people. All acciislble cultural oenters report 
improved attindanca, Most also report that 
acdessibla faejllties do not necesskrily cost 
more convintio^ design and cpqa^c^ 
tlon.'Ia fac^^f direcfbr of city planning in 
Binghaintan, New York, says that .tiie extra 
cos tt for building ah acoissibli second livel 
^^la2a and bridge system linking government 
buildings jvith arts facilititi and commercial 
spaces have paid bif by fflmulating devilop- 
ment In the dowbtoWn area. ^ 
Architectural accessibility is encouragid by 
^ Wealth of publiqations,. newsletters, 'mate- 
rials and information, However, aichitecturll 
accessibility is .only the first step in acommo» 
dating handicappid patrons. Designers and ad= 
ministrators must also consider their needs for 
furniture, equipment, lighting, signage, and in- 
terior design, More important, new techniques 
in programs, services^ communications, arid 
education are required'if retarded, deaf * blind, 
'and learning disabled people are to have equal 
access to the arts, Jn these areas, there is very 
little specific information or research that is 
available to the art community. * 

I^evertheless, a few cultural centers are be- 
ginning to meet the challenge. The National 
Air & Space ^useum, for exajnple, embracis 
many new exhibition techniques that drama- 
tize man and machines in flight The Museum's 
flight technology gillp^ features puppet char- 
acters who explain scientific principles and 
thus heighten learning for mentally refarded 
and learning disabled youngsters, .For deaf 
visitors, the Oakland Musium in California 
trafiis docents who provide sign language 
tours and interprit lectures, More than a 
dozsn tactile sculpture galleries designed for 
^tind visitqrs provide hands-oaexperlinci for 
alljitizens. And the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art *in New York pves special education 
classes for blind students who are allowed to 
feel the museum's artifacti while liiteniftg to 
taped lecturJs^ 



/ You A muieums are pioniering new partiei^ 
pato^ environments tha%hei|^ ten fte arte ex- 
perience and encouragft ^eprnlag Jto^a^ff^^^^fr 
on d(|ntal health at flie JacksonviUe Ghlldrin'i 
Muieum in ]P)wida, for example, youngster 
enter a gla^bpen mouth and Walk on tee^ 
to check tW ca^tiis, or sit on the tongue to 
watch films abotat dental hygieni. - 

These and hundreds of o^er innovatloni ai^ 
maWng arts facilities v^j^le for handicapped 

' visitors and students. More important, ttie in- 
novations are creati^g better environments 

, anjarts experiences for the.nonhandicapped 
pubUct: Ni^ertheless, [there are mft&y uhtn^ 
swered questions about- bow- arts facilities ' 
and thgir, programs c^ be altered to serve 
handicapped patrons. For example, flie Na- 
tfonal Arts an^ the Handicapped Information 
Service, a consumer-demand information and 
referrarcenter sponsored by tKe National En- 
dowment for the Arts, receives hundreds of 
questions about accesi ^ tti arts every week. 
Rummaging through this week's batch of let- 
ters, here is a samplei * . ' ^ 

* How can museum lighting be convertecLtp 
^ maximize sight for people with low 
vision? 

What is the best graphics system to help 
handicapped people orient themselves to " 

the rtiuseum^s collections?^^^ 

What is the cheapeit, acceptable method 
for providing access to the upper floors? 

. How can theaters be designed for deaf ^ 
-and blind patrons? 

Please send me^ a list of acGisslble, pro- 
fessional arts ichooli with programs serv- 
ing blind ffnd deaf students/ 

How can an exhibition of photpgraphy 
be made accessible to blind and vlsyally 
impaired visitors? \ 

^^atui the best relationship between 
museum education departments and pub- 
lic school arts programi and how do^I get 
it started? 

Please send all avaUable Information , 
about the construction of an accessible 
arts fldat for a parade celebrating our 
city's centenniaL 

Questions like these indicate that many pub- 
lic arts facilities have made a willing commit- 
ment toward developing new and better arts 



programs for their handicapped citizens. With, 
answers to their questions md support tor' 
their programs, cultural centers Cm take an 
active lead in making the arts a part of the 
lives of handicapped people. 

For example, the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art offers a studio course in fine arts for blind 
adults. Advanced classes exhibit regularly 
throughout the city, and several students have 
become professional artists. In Washington, 
D.C„ Arena Stage, an accessible theater and 
studio building, hous^ the Living Stage pro- 
gram, a professional performing arts company 
that brings public school students to the cen= 
ter for mainstreamed arts activities. The com^ 
pany also travels to public schools, and con^ 
ducts workshops for parents and teachers. 
Also related to school students, the Hudson 
River Museum in Westchester, N,Y„ circu^ 
lates 20 different art education ^ "discovery 
kits" containing oBjects to handle, photo^ 
gra^ic panels, suggestions for activities, and 
a teabtLjfTl^nuiir In Huston, the Community 
Music Center offers music therapy progranis, 
administered by registHred therapists, to uiti^ 
zens and students at the center and in public 
schouls, 

Clearly, uultujal ueuters ucin offei a wealth 
of services, resourgti^. aiid taeative innova 
tiuns. More important, the arts reflect and 
inspire the hopes and struggles of society. 
Struggling for their plactf in society, handi 
capped people (.an iijfuse the arts with a com 
pletuly new rangu uf hunidii uxpej ienueb, and 



^^thrpugh the arts inspireahe public to adcept 
therrifor their gifts rather than their needs, 
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Several very im^rtant points are m_ ^e in 
this paper on the acc^Mity of arts facilities 
to handicapped persons. Most importantly, 
though, is the evidence of increasing sophis- 
tication in what constitutes accessibility. We 
are rapidly coming to recognize that accessi^ 
bility means not just wheelchair ramps and 
wider doors and the removal of barriers but 
also provisions for the intake of information 
by the sensory impaired and the provision of 
specialized materials for persons v^ith reading 
disability or mental retardation who visit mu^ 
seums and cultural centers. Interestingly, 
these specialized materials and provisions 
prove to be very popular with the general 
public as welL 

Teachers imed lu be informed as to where 
the arts are available to their handicapped 
students and huw tu use them to the best 
advantage. It may be necessary to dispel the 
doubts and prejudices that teachers have 
about thd arts in order to cuiivince them of 
the value in these experiences. 

The arts take place in a wide variety of set- 
tings across the nation. In gene>a,l, the atUiud^ 
uf acceptance is as important as^ the accessi^' 
bility if handiciapped persons are to feel wel 
i-.ume and cunifurtabie 
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Cdreer Development and 

Leisure Time 



Judith E. Goldstein 



JUDITH £, GOLDSTEIN has specialized in 
the development of a model training program 
to pTepare therapeutic recreation personnel to 
ivork with handicapped populations. She has 
also devoted herself to directing leisure time 
and recreation projects for handicapped chil- 
dren and youth. Ms, Goldstein has published 
numerous articles in the fields of recreation, 
leisure, educQtion and coreer education. 

Yes, boys and girls shout and scream and 
make their various claims on us (not to men- 
tion themselves). But often they keep for 
themselves much that is lively, canny, spec- 
ulative. The ferment of their minds may be 
conveyed in their artistic efforts— especial 
ly if those efforts are encouraged by re- 
spectful parents or teachers. [Cohen and 
Gainer, 1976, p, viii) 

Robert Coles* statement is particularly sig- 
nificant v^hen appliei^^ to children and youth 
whose expressive behavior is impaired or 
limited and whose literal and figurative 
"shouts and screams" are reduced to whis- 
pers, to impotent gestures. If normal children 
keep much of their inner life and aliveness to 
themselves, then handicapped children— be- 
set by strictures, barriers, and vulnerabilities 
—must surely reveal to the world a mere glim- 
mer of their feelings, thoughts, and sensibili- 



ties. If the "ferment" of the minds of fully 
functioning children and youth may be con- 
veyed in their artistic efforts, then^ without 
doubt, the uniqueness and richness of the 
handicapped children's Inner world may be- 
come visible through involvement In the arts. 
If it Is desirable to encourage young people to 
shape and reveal themselves In the ''here-and- 
now" in relation to others, then it Is Impera- 
tive that "respectful" parents, teachers, and 
facilitators help handicapped young people 
leam the skills and have tHe opportunities to 
do so. 

Dual Deprivation 

Artistic efforts may occupy a primary or 
secondary place in both work and leisure 
(nonwork] time. However, for the handi- 
capped person=young or old— entering the 
job market is, at best, a frustrating experience. 
He or she must face discrimination, reluctant 
(and often hostile] employers, restricted em- 
ployment options, undesirable and unchal- 



* Brevity hai precluded both an in-depth review of 
the concepts and dimeniions of leisure and richness 
of the arts €nd a thorough exploration of the parallels 
and interrelationships of the arts, leisure time, and 
career development. Readers are invited to pursue the 
peripectives within this paper at their leisure. 
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lenging tasks, unpreparedness for the intense 
competition. The reality is disheartening and 
deplorable: . , even through 97 percent of 
[the] handicapped have a potential for gainful 
employment . . , only 30 percent find an out- 
let for their vocational needs/' [Appell, 1976, 
p. 3] A statement made by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Education for tfajg. 
Handicapped in the 1975 report of the Na^ 
tional Advisory Committee on the Handi^ 
capped presents a bleak picture: 
Only 21 percent of the handicapped chil- 
dren leaving schools in the next four years 
• will be fully employed or go on to college. 
Another 40 percent will be under-employed, 
and 26 percent will be unemployed. An ad- 
ditional 10 percent will require at least a 
partially sheltered setting and family, and 3 
percent will probably be almost totally de- 
pendent. J 

As general unemployment in the United 
States increases and brings greater numbers of 
skilled and highly qualified workers into com- 
petition for jobs, the forecast for handicapped 
persons seeking work appears even more 
grim. 

Ironically, handicapped Individuals have 
free and easy entry into the nonwork world. 
They frequently have an overabundance of 
unobligated time. Forced to fill most (or a good 
portion) of the day with activity without skills 
or guidance . . . forced to endure sameness and 
experiential deprivation in institutions 
forced into social isolation by peers and hu- 
manity en mass , . . handicapped persons fre- 
quently face the slow erosion of their alive^ 
ness With each swing of the pendulum of the 
external and internal clocks. For, 'Tree time, 
in and of itself, is not tantamount to leisure: 
Free time is transformed into leisure accord = 
ing to the way in which it is viewed and used.** 
(Goldstein and Verhoven, 1976, p. 3) As Ap 
pell notes: 

For some, the disabJed and the Jiandicapped 
in particular, [leisure] is the bane of exists 
ence. Seldom are [they] taught how to use 
their free time wisely. The availability of 
time, which can hang heavy, is not the is= 
sue. The constructive use of that time, to 
improve the quality of life is what is at 
stake. Without the avocational skill compo- 
nent in their survival kit, the handicapped 
become prisoners of their free time. (1973. 
pp. 4-5) 

^5 



Without doubt, the obetacles facing the handi- 
capped individual in realizing satisfying use of 
free time are not Inability or unwillingness; 
they are privation, ignorance, and Isolation. 

This dual deprivation may continue to exist 
for years to come for many handicapped per- 
sons. However, there are ways of approaching 
the problam from several perspectives through 
the arts. Arts Involvement Is personal, possible 
in some form for practically handicapped 
child, has intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, pro- 
motes lifelong learning and participation, and 
facilitates the acquisition of many basic life 
skills. Arts may be pursued as a vocation and 
as an avocation. And, in combination, they are 
enhanced in work as in leisure. 



Career Development 

What approaches are there to facilitate en- 
try into and mobility within careers in the 
arts? Several are available: (1) provision of 
Instruction In specific arts disciplines; (2] infu- 
sion of the arts in basic education; (3] provi= 
sion of specialized arts education and enrich- 
ment experiences; (4) provision of a program 
of career education in the fine arts and human- 
ities and/or leisure occupations, both desig- 
nated career education areas; fS) provision of 
a leisure education program: and (6) encour- 
agement of arts-related involvements during 
leisure time. All are valid and may be used 
singly or in combination. The last=using lei- 
sure time as a way of developing and reinforc= 
ing skills, attitudes, values, and knowledge ap- 
propriate for application to careers In the arts 
is worthy of in-deplh axamination; of the 
six, it has probably received the least serious 
attention. (It is possible to view approach 6 as 
a component of approach 5 j 

According to Compton (1976, p. 

Career development research indicatea that 
activities which stimulaie career awareness 
and career development should begin at an 
early developmental level A child should 
learn at an early age that work is an entity, 
work is good, and that others about him/her 
are working for many purposes and per- 
forming many different tasks. Early expo- 
sure to the world of work can foster positive 
attitudinal development for later contacts 
with work. 

In addition to work, the child should be 
taught the value of leisure. Work and leisure 
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are both important and must be put into per= 
spective for the young child. , . . 

Career development is a process of growth 
and learning which is closely related to gen- 
eral human development. Research in career 
development indicates that it is a continu- 
ous and fluid process which can be di- 
vided into segments or life phases |ccord= 
ing to where major choice points occur, [p. 
2-9) 

Jordan (1976. p. 25) believes that additional 
elements are necessary in career education 
and development in addition to training in a 
specific vocation— instruction in personal 
skills to deal with change and independence 
and achieve maximum, functioning and adapt- 
ability. Heilman (1977, pp. 75=76) suggests that 
instruction is careers-oriented when (1) the 
student is conscious of the implications that 
thi'learning activity has on one or more of his 
or her present or future life roles: occupation- 
al, family, citizen, and avocational and (2) 
when the learning activity iscludes a realistic 
application to one or more of the student s 
present or future life roles. 

As conceptualized by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, career education is a four-stage proc- 
ess: (1) awareness; (2) exploration; (3) orienta- 
tion: and (4) skill development. (Verhoven and 
Vinton. 1972. p. 2-3) Leisure education is also 
viewed as a multi-phase process with similar 
stages. (Hawkins & Associates. 1976) In fact, 
many of the goals and objectives of the two 
types of programs are similar, if not identical 
Each seeks to maximize functiona] capacity; 
or. develop motrvation. responsibility, inde- 
pendence, and competence. Both are means tu 
enhance interpersonal relafionships. to gain 
knowledge of self and others, tu stjengthen 
seIf=concept and self-acceptanue ThereforH 
the commonalities— in spite of the different 
foci- would allow attainment of soine of the 
same goals in either work or leisure time 
frames, and the benefits and accomplishrnents 
in one sphere would further progress in the 
other. / 

The quotations on the fqllowing page illus 
trate complementary/supplementary nature of 
leisure education and career education. 

• ''Since the arts are integral to man, they 
must be central in the educational experi- 
ences of all children," (Perks, 1977, p, 7) 

• "Art facilitates the 'inner journey' of the hu^ 



m.an potential— the goal of developing one's 
capacities and talents of undirstanding and 
accepting oneself, one of harmonizing and 
integrating one's motives/" (Pressman. 1977. 
p. 13) 

• "In addition to the inherent value of the 
arts, they also provide for expression, 
movement, observation, feeling, exploration 
and other important experiences central to 
human growlh." (Brannan, 1977, p. 1] 

• Perceptions and emotions are the "stuff 
from which the arts afe made, and are basic 
to creative behavior," (Madeja, 1973, p, 2) 

• "Art, however, is not a diversion from the 
business of learning. Studies of children's 
developrnent indicate that art activities pro- 
vide direction, clarification, and reinforce- 
ment of new concepts. They are sought with 
relish and diligence by curious youngsters." 
(Cohen and Gainer, 1976, p. 9) 

• "There should be no failure possible in the 
arts. There should be only degrees of suc- 
cess if arts programs are approached prop= 
erly. Each child in his own unique way ex- 
presses himself through the arts, sometimes 
eloquently, sometimes haltingly, sometimes 
in very limited ways; but each expression of 
himself through the arts is a success " (Ku- 
kuk, 1976, p, 7]_ 

• "Handicapped persons, like other individ- 
uals, must have the opportunity to make the 
arts a vital and important part of their exist- 
ence. Involvement in the arts assists handi- 
capped citizens to develop creative outlets 
and can help individuals who need to over= 
come problems of social isolation and nega= 
tive self-concept." (Cassiano, 1976. p, 56] 

• rhn traditional function of the arts is lu 
pruss tools into the service of non-techuu- 
logical goals; to focus the imagination dud 
feelings on things to be enjoyed for their 
own sake; to teach lessons about enduring 
human themes; to provide continuities 
through time. In the arts people can express 
or at lea sf^tefP^^Ha^ emotions and moving 
ideas; people can reveal all that is profound 
in human affairs from fte mystical to the 
urbane.'' (Bundy, 1973b. pb. 3^4) 

• "There are those who clai^ that haBu: skills, 
or life skills, are of primary importance to 
normalization^ Few will deny that the basic 
skills are primary to the survival of the 
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' handicapped individual in society, but we 
muit question whether or not the only way 
to teach these and other skills is through 
the traditional and often self-ddfeating ver- 
bil/written approach . ^j^fTmust open the 
door to the joy of c^rgatTve learning through 
the arts. With the arts we can help these 
students to attain the survival skills and 
build within them a foundation of arts skills 
needed for a fuller and more rewarding 
life/' (Kukuk, 1978. pp. 1^2) 

CaFeer-Enhancing Aspacti of Arts 
Involvement During LaUure ^ 

During leisure time wisely used an individ- 
ual may consistently and continually reinforce 
skills which are used during work or which 
are supportive of achievement and perform^ 
ance of some aspect of work. There is also a 
chance to achieve a level of confidence and 
competence in a variety of skills necessary for 
initial employability. There is also a possibil- 
ity of an avocational interest evolving into a 
vocational direction. 

One of the topics addressed by Park [1976. 
p. 51). Coldstein and Verhoven (1976, p, 40). 
Hawkins & Associates (1976), and numerous 
others in various helping professions is risk- 
taking and its importance in the growth and 
development of all individuals, but especially 
handicapped persons. The arts offer a variety 
of media through which to take different types 
and levels of risk: to move through apace with- 
out boundaries and structured patterns; to put 
the first brush stroke on an empty Canvas; to 
hear one's voice on tape for the first time; to 
perform before an audience; to display feeN ^ 
ings through a poem. And leisure time pro^ 
vides a relatively safe, non-pressured situation 
in which to deal with the feelings and prob^ 
lems associated with venturing into the uri= 
known, to experience the letting go— physi- 
cally, emotionally, and socially— which is an 
integral part of life-changing behavior in lei- 
sure as well as work. 

Decision-making is an important element of 
leisure behavior and is crucial to successful 
.performance of almost any job. The arts offer 
an infinite variety of decision^points: choice of 
colors, textures, forms, materials, designs, 
words, pictures, sounds; how to achieve bal- 
ance, asymmetry, harmony, moods. By com- 
bining these options for personal choice and 
the need to make decisions about how to use 



free time, considerable progress can be made 
toward Coping with decision-making where 
something significant is at stake In a job set- 
ting. 

For handicapped children, the margiji for 
self-determined action within and impact upon 
the environment is frequently decreased. The 
normal dependence of childhood is intensified 
and movement is even more curtailed. ThesG 
boundaries are often most pronounced in the 
physical environment, especially when dis^ 
abilities involve impaired vision and mobility 
limitations. Additionally, because the physical 
world is usually determined and arranged [and 
decorated) by adults, there is rarely an oppor- 
tunity for children to alter their surroundings 
and personalize the spaces, surfaces, and con- 
figurations. Movement and the ability to make 
an impact upon ^e life^space and the people 
in it are two impbrtant elements in most Job 
situations. 

During the time a child spends in activities 
of his or her choice, he or she is able to experi- 
ment with motion and mobility and receive 
feedback from others (and internal cues) about 
4he interaction of body and space and body- 
parts and arts tools and materials. The prod- 
ucts enduring as a result of an encounter in 
the arts provide tangible proof of existence 
and impact. Decorating, shifting, rearranging, 
tearing down indicate personal power and 
capability. 

The array of possibilities and desired out^ 
comes on the following page are all applicable 
to career development and work circum- 
stances. Therefore, there is good reason to 
study the connection between career develop- 
ment and the utilization of leisure time. 

Facilitating Involvement in the Arts 
During Leisure Time 

It is not sufficient for handicapped children 
and youth to acquire the skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and values which enable them to 
participate in the arts and make satisfying de- 
cisions about use of their leisure time. They 
must have opportunities for participation, ob- 
servation, and continuing education in the 
home or institution, schools, and immediate 
environs, The arts (and therefore involvement 
in the arts during leisure) may be seen as one 
bridge from the living-space to the more ex- 
pansive and less restrictive environment of the 
neighborhood or community. 
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f The Arts . . , Satisfying Use of 

Leisure Time 
Equivalency of Possibilities 
«^ and Desired Outcomes 



SELF 

personal growth* evolution of identity 

pride, self-respect, self-acceptance 

creativity, experimentation, risk-taking 

independence, competence, mastery, power 

success, assertiveneas, power, achievement ' 

motivation^ purpose, discovery 

dreams, spontaneity, aspirations 

joy, pleasure, exhilaration 

choice, values, preferences 

basic skill development/arts skill development 

flexibility, problem-solving 

relaxation, rejuvenation 

personalization, actualization, dignity 

expression, communication (internal) 

meaning, raison d'etre 



OTHERS 

socialization, relationship 
coping, communication 
acceptance, belonging 
social integration, normalization 
caring, giving, sharing 
contribution, impact 



PHYSICAL AND CULTURAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

impact, change 

knowledge, understanding 

aesthetic awareness 

reality orientation ^ 

sense of continutty / 

cotitribution • 

testing 




The arts are the only subjecis taught in the 
schools which have immediately recogniz- 
able counterparts in the community— art- 
ista, perfarmers, and arts organizations en- 
gaged in making and presenting the genuine, 
authentic product. . , . (Madeja, 1973, p. 4) 
Because these oppoftunities exist within the 
community for observing and relating to ca^ 
reer and human role models, handicapped 
children and youth have the chance to *'do 
their thing" during leisure and to see what 
else they might like to do or in what other 
ways they might use their talents and meet 
their needs through work. From this perspec^ 
tive. it appears that involvement in the arts 
during leisure time has definite potential for 
stimulating and encouraging career develop- 
ment. 

Factors associated with facilitating leisure 
time involvement in the arts include; fronspor- 
tation^ aiiitudtis, Gcanamwally feasible op^ 
fions. urchittiaturul design and construction^ 
understanding of the speciai physicQl and 
emational needs of handicapped individuQls, 
and a climate which allows the handicapped 
child to explore, experiment, risk, and achieve 
higher levels of creation and contribution. If 
these elements are present, the child will, in 
all likelihood, search out spaces, places, and 
people and get on with the sometimes leisure- 
ly, sometimes intense pursuit of artistic avoca- 
tion and vocation. 

In Sum ^ 

Mauy will agiee With Appell (1976, p. I): 

participation uf handiLdpped persuns in the 
arts offers ' the practical pussibility of not 
only enjoyment but [alsu] economic re 
ward/' To be sure, handicapped persons have 
made significant contributions to the cultural 
heritage of the world and have achieved in 
ternational fame and financial reward in the 
process. For every '^star" therb are hundreds 
of talented, creative handiuapped children and 
youth who are demonstrating their capabili^ 
ties to a smaller, yet no less appreciative aiidi= 
ence. There are also thousands of creative and 
performing artists ''in the wings/* yet to be- 
come visible even to themselves. 

Every person is capable of creative think 
ing and creative acting. The degree of 
thought and action is influenced by a multi^ 
tude of factors. . . Somewhere, however. 



in the fabric of this background pattern, 
there is probably someone or something 
whose Impact set the wheels of creativity in 
motion. The extent or momentum of this 
motion or creative 'thrust' is in direct pro- 
portion to the impression or impact made. 
(Godwin, 1974, p. 61) 

If those who guide the development and ed- 
ucation of handicapped children and youth 
have the foresight and insight to see leisure 
as an opportunity to leave the proscriptions 
and prescriptions of society and shape a per- 
sonal mode of being and becoming , . . if they 
encourage involvement in the arts and leisure 
as both a means and an end . . . then perhaps 
each handicapped child will find the "someone 
or something" to inspire the determination 
necessary to take the risk with full knowledge 
of the rewards and strive for contribution and 
personhood through a career in the arts. 



This paper presents a view of career devel- 
opment as a life-long process of growth and 
development leading to the goal of achieving 
the best of all possible lives for each striving 
individual. In this context, the importance of 
the arts as a way of developing attitudes, 
feelings and awareness is emphasized. Some 
essential work behaviors and skills important 
to successful performance as a wgcker can 
be learned through involvement in the arts. 
Feelings of self^worth and competency are of 
ten a by-product of participation in arts ac- 
tivities and these qualities are significant in 
reaching maximurp^Himian potential. 

It may be th^t leisure-time involvement in 
the arts could lead to paid employment for 
handicapped persons While the Job market in 
the arts may not be dependable, it is also true 
that inasmuch as the arts do not fit the usual 
marketing pattern for employment, they offer 
some uniquely individualized avenues for per 
sonal satisfaction as well as improvement of 
the quality of life. 

While describing the livei^ ul many haiidi 
capped individuals as bleak, isolated and de 
prived. the author suggests that to encourage 
handicapped people to seek arts experiences, 
active efforts must be initiated through pro- 
gramming, accessibility, transpurtation. and 
communication strategies 
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The Role of The Artist in 
Working with Handicapped People 



Joan Newberg 



JOAN NEWBERG is currently the ExecutiVe 
Director of the San Fernando Valley Arts 
Council She is the past president 0/ the Alli- 
ance of California AKts CouncilB, which is a 
state-wide network of 150 Calif ornia munic- 
ipal arts commissions and community arts 
councils, and the former Chairwoman of the 
California Alliance for Arts Education. She al- 
so initiQted the development of the first VERY 
SPECIAL ARTS FESTrVAL in California and 
serves as coordinator of a National Committee^ 
Arts for the Handicapped model site project 

It is the artist who as a creative Igent will 
establish the basis for meaningful aeithetic 
ext^eriences and open up the world of the ajts 
for the handicapped. He can become a cata- 
lyst for fundamental change in the education 
of physically, mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped persons. 

The approach of the artist in designing pro- 
grams for the handicapped must be to go be- 
yond the usual concept of music or art as ther- 
apy, and utilize the arts process as an alter- 
native approach to learning. The artist can also 
provide alternative learning environments that 
will enhance perception, and assist in the de= 
velopment of the ability to communicate crea- 
tively. 

The artist as a facilitator has an important 
role to extend the limited environment of the 
handicapped person. He' has a special way of 
viewing the world and relating to the sensea, 



experiences which are often lacking in the ed- 
ucation of handicapped indlviduale. The artist 
brings new tools— to educate and to communl- > 
cate. He is yet another positive experience 
that can balance the weight of the negative 
experiences often shared by the handicapped. 

In his role as arti^t-educatONtheraplst, he 
must be flexible, sensitive and understanding, 
Artlsti who will be successful In arts pro- 
grams for the handicapped must have a clear 
commitment to their own work and a sense of 
direction In which they are moving as artists. 
His own personal relationships with peotile 
will need to be sirong to allow him to reject 
and buttress the many disappointments he 
may eKperienGe in the process. 

A sensitive, skilled artist will not need to 
function as therapist, but must have the abil- 
ity to refer handicapped persons to trained 
professional staff when ntecessary. The artist 
must be allowed to participate In the whole 
planning process^ — free to experiment and cre- 
ate new approaches to problem solving situa- 
tions, and be capable of designing new tools 
and adaptive devices to allow handicapped 
persons to participate in creative experiences. 

In service training of artists and staff devel- 
opment for special education personnel in de- 
veloping strategies for arts programs must be 
a key component of all programs, The sharing 
process between the artist and special educa- 
tors will enable the artist to understand dif- 
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ferent disabiJlties. allow the artist to design 
and individualize arts experiBnces, and be sen- 
sitive to the realities of the unique setting and 
the special needs of the diverse handicapped 
population. 

Only professional artists of proven ability 
should be selected to participate in progranis 
as painters, filmmakers, dancers, musicians, 
poets, writers, sculptors, puppeteers, crafts- 
men and creative dramatists. 

Although the artist in his role v^ill not be 
cuncernied primarily with tfaining professional 
artists; handicapped persons have as much 
right to become professional artists, as tHeIr 
accessibility to the arts is deemed a right and 
not a privilege = 

The artist niu^t ureate quality arts expert 
ences that will relate to those participating in 
such a way that they will be able to continue 
to grow after the artist leaves. Artists must 
dJ^o functiun m a manner conducive to their 
uwn artistic de vdlupment. The artist's exped 
ences with handicapped persons will allow fur 
the expansion of his own personal visions as 
well as his ability lu work with adaptive prug= 
esses. He will be able to integrate these new 
techniques into his own way of creating His 
experiences with the handicapped will pro- 
vide new insights into &w meaning of the arts 

The Visiting Artist Program, developed by 
ihe Connecticut Cununissiun on the Arts, dis- 
covered that, "the sharing of an artistes vision 
wiih uihers tjan piuduce a CuUectlve vision, a 
creative act with its own unique dynamic. It 
is dn uppuilunity t., establish a sense thdt 
evdryone may shaie hi the uwnei^hip of the 
L.icalivc piuLeuS 

Huw i:aii the tfiti^L lodui. iho fiandh.apHfcJ 
hidividiial thruugh sftiisury dxpurienues. and 
cause a iiiajor breakthrough in eommuiilLa 
tiun? 

Bella IcVvU&K). Jaiu.^i uiul uJu..alui ha... 

beJidf \u the deep blHaflLdi.ue ut iiiuvfeine.a and 
the kmesthetic sense She has witnessed a 
nun hearing dance gruup inuve niagnifiLently 
She states that this is thd epitume and veri 
fiLatiuD ut what handicapped people umi 
achieve m the arts Through kineUc motot and 
sensory forms, uan prepare the ground 
work fur muvement experiences Dance, un 
like othei art forrns, mn create energy, she 
says. "Artists uan manufacture energy and dis- 
pense it with skill and artistry." The artist's 
involvement creates a new improved level of 



energy for the handicapped person. The role 
of the artist is to communicate the value and 
language of movement as a perceptual and 
conceptual discipline, and to encourage the 
handicapped individual to experience the kin- 
esthetic senses. She believes It is the role of 
the artist to free a person to assess his envi= 
ronment through physical perceptions, and to 
introduce him to his own individual potential 
realized through the creativity of the art form.. 

It must be the role of the artist to collabo^ 
rate with special educators to utilize the arts 
process and design programs as an integral 
part of the basic education of handicapped 
people. Concepts formulated by the Pennsyl^ 
vania Department of Education indicate that 
in the educational environment, the artistes 
mudes of activity are translated into process. 
Artists as communicators, can assist individ= 
uals in perceiving and responding to their su 
cial and physical environments. 

We have Just begun to recognize the basic 
rights of handicapped persons toward a richer, 
fuller and more humane life. The city of Los 
Angeles has ]ub^ initiated a costly program of 
paving jhe streets so that handicapped persona 
can navigate more effectively. We must also 
offer a humanistic approach and recognize 
their rights to get in touch with the world 
around theni and communk^aie niore efTeu- 
Uvely 

The artist and the arts will play a key role 
m this process However, the task ahead will 
not be easy We will need to research, evalu 
dte aiid docunient stiategieg tor effective arts 
pru^^rdins and assess the rule ijt the artist in 
its implenieniation hot as MachiavBlli sum 
nifliized su succinctly in Tha Prinue. "There is 
nuthing niure difficult tu take in hand^ niufe 
perilous to cunduct, ui more uncdrtain in its 
success, than tu take the lead in the intioduc 
tion of a new Oider uf things because the in 
novatoi has fur enbiuies all ihuse who have 
done well under the old conditions, and luke 
vvarni def^iiders in thoae who may do well 
under the new " 



bt^vuial Key aio inadu hui tj t.jit^inOn 

...nong them ia highlighting thu neeU tu uiuve 
away fiom a product orientation tu a piocess 
ofieniation, seeing the aesthetics of arts ex 
periences as viable gudls in themselves, Ar^ 
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ti&ta can contribute their creativity in develop- 
ing ways to teach the arts to handicapped chil- 
dren and through this involvement cSh grov^ 
parsonally and professionally, 

While it is pointed out that arjiists not only 
need internal qualities of sensitfvity and com- 
mitment, these will not suffice without train= 
ing programs to prepare artists to work with 
handicapped individuals. Learning the special 
needs and constraints of various handicapping 
conditions is basic to designing strategies for 
offering creative experiences. 

It must be recognized that we are only be= 

if 



ginning to understand what the role of the 
artist should be in working with hahdicapped 
individuals, Artists can certainly serve as fa- 
cilitators pr.^catalysts in the development of 
innovative programming for handicapped peo- 
ple. There is a stronf^eed to evaluate what is 
happening now as we introduc#this relation- 
ship of artist to handicapped person, docu- 
menting strategies, assessing effectivenees and 
sharing the knowledge gained. There is also a 
crucial neeJfor "new tools and adaptive de= 
vices" to facilitate arts programming for spe- 
cial populations, ' 



Arts Education, 
for the Handicapped 

Jack Kukuk 



JACK KUKUK is the ABBistani Director of 
the NationQl AlHance for Arts Education at 
the ]ohn R Kennedy Center for the PerfoTming 
Arts. His reBponBibiUties include superviBion 
and direction of Bhowcase arts programs for 
childrBn and youth at the Kennedy CeJiter and 
special outTmch activities throughout the na- 
tion. He is q founding member of the Board 
of Directors of The National Committee, Arts 
for the Handicapped. Mr. Kukuk recently 
served on the cultural affairs panel for the 
White House Conference on HandicQpped In- 
dividuQlB, 

For several years an increaaiiig number of 
Federal, State, local goverfimenl and private , 
organizations have been working toward the 
goal of providing ALL THE ARTS FOR EVERY 
CHILD. It was not until 1975 when The Na- 
tional Committee^Arts for the Handicapped 
was established through the Alliance for Arts 
Education \ that most of those concerned witR 
attaining this goal fully realized that the 
phrase '^every child'* Included all handicapped 
as well as non^handlcapped students. 

As strong arts and aesthetics educktion pro= 
grams begin to emerge, even In the midst of 
the back to basics movement, we are faced 
with a fundamftntal concern, that Is, how to 
deal with the special needs of the special 
child. ^ 

In the not too distant past these children ' 



were treated as dlffterent and^ unacceptable. 
They were forced into isolation, either through 
overt action or by the erection of unconscious 
barriers to their normal function in society. 
Recently a national conscience has been 
awakened and It is recognized that all per- 
sons have essentially the same needs. With 
this realization^ we have turned towards nor- 
malization and are making an effort to bring 
handicapped citizens into the mainstream of 
society. To do this, the best methods of ap^ 
proaghing the normalization process must be 
assessed. 

Few educators question the fact that basic 
skills, or life skills are of prime importance 
for survival of the handicapped in society. The 
question which must be asked, however, Is 
whether or not the tradltionaL and often self- 
defeating, verbal/written approach is the best 
method of teaching those skills. By placing 
emphasis on this approach, w'e compound the - 
problems of the speech impaired, the hearing 
impaired, the retarded and many others with 
different learning styles. Through the arts we 
can help these students attain the survival 
skills and at the same time bull^ within them 



'A joinj project of the John F. Kenndy Centir for the 
Pefforming Arts and the Offlce of Education. Depart^ 
ment of Health. Iducation tnd Wdfare. > 
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a foundation of arts skills needed for a fuller 
and more rewarding life. 

Students respond with a high level of en- 
thusiasm to t^e arts which provide a variety 
of modei of reinforcement to the cognitive 
' skills being presented. According to Piaget and 
other learning theorists* acquisition of cogni- 
tive skills relies on non-verbal activities: ma- 
nipuation, sorting, constructing^ Interpreting 
shapes and symbols and making judgments 
based on different points of view. 

Through the arts process and arts activities, 
aesthetic judgmente are made whreh tead the 
child to an understanding of concepts rather 
than to a recitation of facts learned by rote. 

Jerome Bruner has described the rote of the 
arts in helping us to realize relationships and 
make connections as one of the most exciSng 
aspects of learning. 

Too often we forget that a major portion of 
all lifetime knowledge is learned before a 
child begins his or her formal schooling. This 
knowledge is gained threugh storytelling, 
drawing or looking at pictures, singing and 
listening to songs, and participating in games 
and dancing and other related activities. These 
activities make the child eager and excited 
about entering the formal education program 
. . . but . . . what happens as the child moves 
mto the formal school situation? We tell them 
to sit down, to be quiet, and to stop acting. In 
effect, they are told to stop enjoying learning 
because it is serious business. 

The inclusion of special prugrdiiia tot liaikdi 
Oapped students in the private suhuuls of thy 
United States began as early as 1832, and in 
the public schoola uf the United Stdtes as 
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early as 1869, according to Dr. Richard Gra- 
ham, University of Georgia. These programs 
have steadily broadened in scope and number 
since that time. Now school districts, by law, 
must offer or make provisions for programs 
for the handicapped student that are equal to 
those offered the non-handicapped child, 

A survey by The National Committee, Arts 
for the Handicapped shows evidence of a wide 
disparity between the levels of services for 
the handicapped and for= their non-handi- 
capped peers. The elimination of this disparity 
and the inclusion of quality comprehensive 
arts education programs for all students is 
one of the major goals of this committee. 

In order to clarify the meaning of compre- 
hensive arts-education programs, it is neces- 
sary to define the three major components of 
such a pfogram,- ^'irst, Arts in Basic Educa- 
fion. This component represents an infusion of 
the arts into the basic curriculum. Through 
this infusion process, the arts become basic 
tools of learoing^ and the arts process, which 
involves PERCEIVING, RESPdNDING, UN- 
DERSTANDING, CREATING, EVALUATION. 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANIPULA^ 
TlVE SKILLS, becomes a basic for general 
learning as well as the aesthetic and percep- 
tual development of the child. This is illus- 
trated in the following diagram.^ 



*A comprehensive arts program is described by the 
JDR HI Fund in four paft8f*Aris Ifl the Totdl Lur- 
riduium Arts liiStruLiion. Bchogl and Community 
Art Effoits, aiid Arts far Special Students, 

PA Dcpi uf EduC, "77iH Arts P/uufeas in baait, t.du 
tatiun^ Harriaburg; the Ddpartmeiit 19/4 
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into tli0 ml learalttg process la espeddly 
inportajat for Iducafional propams sarviiig 
be 

niMtaUy; hsiidioappgd bioause of alteN 

A seoond coniponsiit of aoiaprihensiv^ artr 
progwtti is Eduaation in th« Arts, which in- 
volves iDstmcdoB in speciflc irts dlSGlplines 
aiich a$ dance/movtmint mu^iCf' painting, 
amilptiirej fllDQ, drapa, and the many txadition- 
al and newly etQer^g arts foraas^ 

To ptrspns who sufFtr eithsr physical or 
mild to modeiate mental handicapping condi- 
tions, ediication in the arts prbvides ready ac- 
cess tD nornializition, When handicapped per- 
sons are aflorded participatory In-depth ex- 
ptriences in the arts, they come to be seen by 
society as contributors and m artfsti havln| 
dignity and worth and are aacepted as such. 

A tUiyd m^jor Gomponint of a GOnp^(hin^ 
sive arts education proiram li The Um^ of 
School and Communiiy Resowam. Through 
this component students art provided special* 
iztdartiitic ixperiencas, Thiyindudi thi iise 
of a wide variity of commiinity resourcei for 
enrichment purposes and are. designed to sCp-- 
pltineniBiit hot to suppliM IBi'Tg^lar school 
arts progranis. 

In 1967, Dr, Abraham Maslow spoke of a 
new concipt of learning, of ttaQhing and of 
education.^ He said: ^ ^ 

"* , 4 that tie function of education, the goil 
of education . , , the human goal, the human- 
istic goal, the goal so far as human beings 
are concerned . . , is ultimately the self- 
actuah'^ation of a person, the becoming futly 
hiiman, the developniint of the fullest 
height that the hunian species can stand up, 
that thft particular individual can attain. 
The arts are ip close to our physiological 
and biological core, so close to tWaJdiHitity, 
this bialogical idintity, that rather thaa^^^^ 
think of these art cotiries as sort of whipped 
or luxury criani, they must become haaic ex- 
periences in education, I nitan that this kind - 
of education can be a glimpse into the Infl- - 
nite, the ultimate values. This intrinsic edu- 
cation may very well have art education, 
music education, and dance education as its 
core." 



1. Physiolbi^calp^eda 

2, Safety or sepjiri^ Hilda 
3t Social neads' 

4. Ego needs 

5. Self -^fulfillment needs 



iou^ Maslow did not make speciflc lef- 
erence in his works to the needs of handl- 
capped personSi his hierarchy of humjm needs 
was defined as "basiO needs which all parsons 
share." A constant need Is the nee^ for be- 
longing in asocial setting . , . a need for shar- 
ing and associating. In whit better way can 
this be iatlsfied than by giving of oneaelf 
through tie arts. The handicapped, Hk© every- 
one else, have something to give, to share, and 
they need association with otheri in the arts 
and in nomialized social lejitlngs where they 
are seen as contributors, 
^ Eanh p^ion in Ui own unique ^yiy ex- 
presses himself through the ^trts, sometimes 
eloquently, sometimes haltingly, sonietiines In 
a very limited way. Each act in the arts proc- 
ess when successfully accomplished, can build 
salf-esteem and aelf-confldence, and a basic 
need is being fulflllid, 

^MiilDW^ e^qpTf asifetf -^thdifi ^categorical areas 
which represent the flowering of mankind. 
There is a basic need, he siys, for self-devel- 
opment and self-actualization. Each person. 
Including thosi . who may be handicapped, 
needs to really the full range of their Indi- 
vidual potentiala as a human being 

Robert Valett, in his studies related to learn- 
ing disabilities and learning activities, has 
identified si% "basic learning' 'oategories. They 
arei gross motor dtvelopment skills, sensory- 
motor Integration skills, perceptual-motor 
skills, language development skills, conceptual 
skills, and social skills, ^ 

The teachings of MasloWi Valett, Plaget, 
JsWiarfaJd, Dewey and many otheri have been 
-trajis^ferreff-^into teacher ^ides, curriculum 
guides^ Wt^e^ts of phildiophy and bullitins 
by school districts througHout the country, An 
excellent e?(ample of a local school Jistrict 
statement on child growth is containM in a 



Dr. Maslow cites five 'Mevels in his hierarchy 
of hunian needs » 



* 'Music, Education k Peak Expirtences', Oocumenfory 
Report, TanglBWOQd Symposium, Music Educators 
National Conference, A Dept, of NEA, 1201 ISth St.* 
Washington; D,C 20O3B. 
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Mmtgom^fy Coumy School District (Mary- 
land) btdletin on pre-readiAgr 

"UtUe Is knoivn ibout the digr^e to which 
straagtJbaoiag any one aiet wiU' result in 
greattr faciU^ iii It amlng. It has beeii ob- 
served, howivir, that experiendiig suGetss 
Ija any endtaver buUds ielf-confidence 
whlahrtn tMn, has a positlvi gfftct on ntw 
leirniiigs and often Ina^ases pter accept- 
ance. ' 
When thinking about the child, thifli ons 
Giniiot separate My arsa pf growth from the 
others; foFj In fact* any response which is 
made by a child.cdb upon all areas wofkiag ' 
together. The foil owing dlagrim lUuitratlon 
denAonstrstes the interactioii between the 
various areas of growth as the child strives i 
- to reach full potential*' 

To an arf^taiicator fliis is an Excellent de- 
acriptlon of an arts oriented program^ but un- 
fortunatily in many cases the intii^retatlbn, 
davelopment and Inaplementatlon of these 
school ctirricul^m guidei and buUetlni is ac» 
compHihid by thosa vvho consider the arts as 
frilis, iftTOiout vslu^ to basic education. Arts 
^ iduOTtori muit become Tnore liserfive to aw- 



lure that tfify are in^ tte planning and 

InapIeaQazitation of fcise tdiiciitional pid- 
^amis^ la addition they n6ed te bepii to dt^ 
valpp, in'^ooperatiori with their professional 
asiociatloni and public agiu^s, As baslo rt- 
ssarch and evaluation that i^fecejsary to It- 
gitimatlzt the arts in flii eyea of tdminlstra- 
torSt parents and school boardi. 

Thi Unit^ States Office of Education, die 
Bureau of Iducation of the Handicapped, The 
Katlonal Endowment for the ArtSt The Office 
of Career Education, and state and local agen-* 
ciei reBponsible for general tdttcation or the 
ediicatlon of the handicapped naust assume a 
leadership role to assure that funding Is pro- 
vidid for arts education progiams, Areas of 
particular concern are ^ ■/ , 

1. Teachir training V . 

pri-service education 
% post-service trtining 

2. Curriculum development 

3. Cireira liith© arts for the handicapped 



^^taching Reading Skllli*. V. Ill— ffe-raa ding luJr 
litiii Ko. 246, MoBtsoBifiy County Pvblla Schaola 
Jir4;m bf Id. Mont Gd„ RQdkvlUe. MD. 



EXPRESSES FEELINGS 
AFFECTIVE ^ AIMS TO PLEASE 



ASKS TO HEAR STORIES 
EXPRESSES OPINIONS 



CARES FOR OTHERS 
TALKS ABOUT SELF 

TRIES TO BE INDEPEND|I>JT 



IMITATES bTHERS 




DEVELOPS WORK HABITS 



SETS GOALS 



VOLITIONAL 
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MAKES CHOICES 





DRAWS PICTURES 



QUESTIONS 



COGNITI/I 

USES NEW WORDS 



OFFERS TO HELP 

RESPONDS TO OTHERS ^ 

MAKES FRIEND? PREDICTS OUTCOMES 

SORTS OBJECTS . 



TELLS STORIES 



RESPONDS TOOSORS 

FEELS TEXTURES 

PiRbepTuku 



SEES 
DETAILS 






DENTIRES TASTES 

HEARS DIFFERENCES 



MOyES ABOUT 
CONTROLS h^USCLES 
PSYCHOMOTOR 

DEVELOPS BALANCE 

COORDINATES HIS BODY 
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J 4. Research andfivalttattoa 

^ a* efleet of arti aducaton in ipecial 
cation 

b. apUt-bFala learning thfo]^ 
Fundi^ is gintrally avAfale for these pro^ 
grants in the igtn^s nientioned above. It is 
necessary, howevir, for ftcie parions in dm- 
ciilon making poiitions %vitliln these agencies 
to provide access to these funds for the arts 
by developing policy statements, or at least 
phUoiOphical statemenfs which encouragt thi 
inclusion of arts progranis in the biiic educa- 
tion programs for handicapped individuda. 

Discussion and Comnrientarv 

Among the many valuahl^ points rAade in 
this paper is the idea that comprehensive arts 
programing for. handicapped students must 
include all of the elema^ti of excellent com- 
prehensive arts pr ogramminl for all children 
as 'well as special modiflcations for the unique 



needs of ^&ttciilftr ecndltions, 
Mo4el proems hwl developed successful 
stfategies for ^sttblishing pr&|ram smIs and 
objectivei, implementing project aafiviats, 
obtaii^g admlnistradve and funding supportr 
hcwsver, these modelsmust be evaluated and 
sharid within a national framework It was 
noted that the arts can assist in briaking 
through communication barfiera which exist 
between handicapped and nonhandicapped 
sftidents. 

Therefore, to continually develop new pro- 
iranas when exemplary progrims exist/but 
are not widely replicated, constitutes a waste« 
ful and flagrant misuse of flmncis and ener- 
gies. The need is to ivaluate and inilyze cur- 
xent programs and to dupUcate the successful 
components throughout the nation. 

Thi convictioils. expressed that tiie arts are 
fcasic to human developniint. Through the arts 
other ikilli can.be leamid and at the Same 
time the quality of life Gin be enhanced. 
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-The Nature of Society's Attitude 
Toward the Handicapped 
. qnd the Arts 



Gary G. Barlovv 



GARY C. BARLOW, Phn, is a FrofesBOT 
'md CQoTdinQtof of Art Education and Art 
Thfrcpy Qt Wri^t StaU VnMrBity, Dayton, 
Ohb. He hfls had teQching expefiencia fn all 
lev^eJa of education jiid frequanfly strvas as 
an arts qomuhant ^to many other progtams 
throiMghoQt the nation. As o IVCAH model Bite 
aQordimtor at Wright State UjiIversJty, he is 
ijnpWmajiHng a model universjtjr-bflied train- ^ 
jjig pfQgrQm cind devtlopini the necessary 
troining niatiriQJs. Dr. Barlow ji a ni#inber of 
tJie tJQtloml Committer of NCAH. 

Lmgatge ud Iinbeli 

rhg posture of today's loclety with refer- 
eiici to th#disabled and handicapped perion 
is chaJiglng, and this change brings iniprovtir 
niint, ilthough it is slow, Words can be bi-' 
rpttiiters . ©f attitudei, #nd the descriptivs 
words and phrases of a hvi years ago, sucK 
w **intiital casiSi addicts, rataidates*" have : 
changed tb words which ccrmniunicftta a more 
^Wiyp ittitiidt abovt thg e^cceptionality or 
disability* and, mtori Importaiitly, about the 
pemott. As pointed out by Manui (9) attitudes 
toivard disabled pirsons'can be inf erred from 
our tihavior, speech, and linguagt, 
filfermtiitias it now Riade bitweeii 



ttie two words ''disability" and "handicap," 
Lowenfeld Identlfltd diflerences between ob- 
jective and subjective handioaps a few dec^ 
ades ago, and today similar referincei may be 
made to a disability gs a decrease in the func- 
tidning of § parti or pirhaps a system, of the 
human body, whereas a handicap can be de- 
fined as a diiabllity that interferes with normal 
activities which could* of coursii include sub- 
jective involvements %vith media, movement, 
and perfonnance. 

Unfortunatelyi words and phrasei can lead 
quickly to labeling The label is often t^e de« 
teiminant of the attitude, and bne therefore 
might unwisily focus on what the person can= 
not do rather than what the person can do. 
Hlghtower states that '*the whole process of 
applying labels is a barrier to change. The 
basis for developing programs should be on 
the continuuni of growth and devalopmint in 
order to make the systeni orchestrate to ^^e 
needs of the Individual/* (5) In the analysis 
speciflcally related to mental retardation, Le- 
land and Smith say that ^'society, with its fear 
of the unknowni has demanded labels'* and 
they continue by saying that as social attitudes 
based on fear change, those labels which do 
not provide hifoimation can be discarded* (7) 
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Attitudis vaj^ and w impeuimnt upon at 
leist three diflamiit and deflaed settings! tiie 
tducBttonaL the wolal. and tha hoifte. Libfl^ 
inf--and tie changes and flufctiiattons of 



4. 



labeUng— iBDst ofttn occut within the 'jm^- 



^ ,tl©nil constmet. To ipeak of "motof dyi^u- 
acns'Vpr "genetic componints" for e^cimple, 
outsidi of a deflnid eduaatibiial contixt or 
proceas, might not comniuiilcate th0 disirtd 
idianings. Wityii the social setttng. the gen-^ 
eral public deals less in educationaHibels, but 
more in appiaiaTice or behaviors that cbnse-* 
quently, Dften detemine attitudes. The be- 
iaviors, thin, probabl3f,liftd to aomt fom of 
libel or labeling process,' Wltbln the Konie. 
the behaviors are primary and the labeling is 
secondary, . ^. 

Attitude t SMerd 

Ltland and Smith state: 

Society has an extremrf^tolirance Jpr 
differenGt and aeeins unable to accept the 
- unusual In our democrrfic tradition, pao^ 
pie who deviate are pimitted to do so If 
they are not sociaUy dangerouar^hut-sp^ 
■ ciety is not always sure whither oj'not 

the inferior purson is dangerbUs; (7); ■ 
Wright, in her writing titled *'Sonie Psycho- 
iOrfal Aspects of Diiability," idenUfles four 
myths pertaining to disabilities infstaterf that 
both laymen and experts tend jft succumb to 
the power of these myths and either ignore 
facts that belie thein or distort facts to flt 
them. She identiflei these myths as: 

1. The^ythof General Klaladjustinent, 1^. 
essence, that people with phyiical dis- 
abilities tend to be more maladjusted . ' 

, than the ordinary person, 

2. The Mytfi of Tragedy. The life of a per- 
son with a disability has been mtde 
equiv^alentwith disaster, when thve'has 
been such a coalescence between .tra- 
gedy and disabihty lhat nothing else is 
perceived but a life filled with suffering, 
fnistration.^^d rejection. 

3. The Myth of Excessive Frustration^ The 
belief tffat e?ccessive frustration ahpunds 
In the lives of perspns with disabilities, 



. The Myth of Siii, Tht beUaf that the per- 
ceivtd oauae of ^ disability afflmi 
that disability Is a punishmint for evil, 
ustially on thi part of fte person him- 
self or his faniily, btit sonaetinaes on ftit 
part of others, such as the doctor. (IS) 



Attitadei Spi 

There seems to be no universally genefaliza- 
ble attitude about society tovvard the disabled 
or handicapped' hoiv^ver, references can be 
made to attitude^ toward spsciac dlsabilitiei. 
handicaps^ or conditions; and some general 
conolUfliflns miibt be drawn frojn thise; 

In a itudy by Hartlage, Roland and Taraba, 
their flndings indicate that! 

r 

^^ployeiB may be more accepting of inq|l- 
Viduals whom they perceive aj having 
physical or mental disabilities which are 
beyond the individual's control, (e.g,. am* 
putatiDn, retardation) and leas acceptipg to- 

■ ivard individuals Mth handicaps involvWg 
social deviance (ag., psychiatric disorder, 
juvinlle delinquency) . , , acceptance of the 
notion of a genirallied employer attitude, 
toward tht diisbled \sfas not supported, (4} 

i 

Other recent reiearch indicates that em- 
ployers may think of disabled workers as be- 
longing to a low status tninority group, some- 
what independent of the specific type or de- 
gree of the disability. (2, 3, 14) 

In surveys taken of people with convulsive 
disorders the indications show that this pop\i= 
lation tjcperiences widespread discrimination 
and alienation of rights, especially in getting 
and holding Jobs oftce it is known that they 

^have 6pilepsy. (1.1) 

And in his analysis df seven major corpora^ 

tions' attitudes and responsei toward hiring 

qualified blind employees in competitive jobs, 

Wacker statesi 

The outstanding barrier ... is itill phe- 
nomenally deficient information and the so^ 
cially preconditioned attitudes of the 
sighted world about blind people, The out- 
side world contiiiues to view blind men and 
women as a pathetically fragile, idle group 
incapable of competitive employment (13) 

Wacker places some of the Hame for atti- 
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tisdes ontfii vocational wofkiK who, he sayi, 
IM pardy t9 Utfne for Ais IHteotyped teage 
besuae of uaiuDptions,. He says tibati 

. , • wt aJsmii, tvea more dtMmtntally, 
that slpca the gi^ttd pubUa Imows notiilsg 
abotit thi bUnd minority, it is our responsi- 
bility to pirve as interaedlariei or inter- 
preters, steengthaning the nega^ve im(|rei- 
lion of the need for protection of the blind 
person, (13) 

. . ^ ' ^ * - ^. 
Betts says that ''itt a given Job (the handi- 
cftppid) are motm dependable when you find 
tffe right person for tjia right job— because of 
their niotivation and beciiuifi crf^ the kind of 
thing that they've had to go through." (IJ 

Fcptitiaii Statenent ' 

The disabled and handicapped persbn has a 
fited for exprtsslon and communication, and 
the intense desire to shape the need into a 
vrholeneas. Rtibin etates that: 

Pterfsure and Joy I . , are luxuries often 
diiiied the handicapped, who ^eed sensory- 
manipulative and motor-klneiffltetic pleas- 
ures for tetasion'relwse as well as for per- 
niissabl^ (safe) regreision, (10) 

There is a need to recognize the disabled^ 
and handicapped individual as a person— 
person with needs, ^esiresi ambitions, drives, 
feelings, and expressions. As Lowenfeld once 
said- 
It is one of roy deepest innermost convic- 
tions that wherever there is a spark of hu- 
man spirit— no matter how dim it may be- 
lt is our Sacred responsibility as humans, 
teachers, and educators to fan it into what- 
ever flame It conceivably may develop. (8)1 

Too often, in edncatipnal, social, home, 6r 
snipbynient settings the 'disablid or handi- 
capped individual has been only ^ observer. 
The arts and arts experiences can offer the 
person a means of becoming Involved in ex- 
pressive, productive, and meaningful aesthetic 
and creative activities. The possibilities of 
changes of s^lf^concept, alterations of social 
behaviors, and development of attitudes can 
oerar |nd It seetni important that arts experi- 
ences (such as painting, drawing, crafts, dra- 



ma» theatrt, musics movim^ti diB€^« ^id so 
dh) be Ae natural vehiclis for i3^rittifen4nd 
commimiQation, 

Tai ^sabled and hMdloappsd person 
ihould be helped to naove .frona. being an ob* 
server, to being an Qblerver/partidpattt and, 
ultimately, to fte role of a paracipator, 

ReaaucM aad topleineDtatios^ 

TlSre is a need to identify attitudei spicific 
to |hB special person and the arts, A iii|gisted 
appfcach might be in response to Vuktr, 
Bldaik, and Younng who write: ' 

Witiiiti raaearch desigM and mtthflcls, most 
of the measures designed for ^se -ivith non- 
diiabled persons have rafsrrid tcsp^^c 

, disabilities and few instminents have been, 
devised which could be nied in iflirtstiga- 
tlons of attitudes toward the dlaibled in 
general , the attitudes of disablid persons 
toward their own disabilities ha ve been in- 
adequately studied. Mast of the ineasfures 
daveloped for «§e with tiie distWid Save* 
been directed toward persons with a spe- 
ciflc disability, usually the blliid or deaf, 
and a few for use with the orthopedically 
Mndlcappirt: Only a fiii^ haw 
signed for use with perseni with various 
non=specifled disabilities, M'oni of the In- 
struments reviewed were designed for use4 
with both the non-disabled and the disabled. 

, (16) 

In.the Vocational flehabiJitatiori fndajc: 3974 
(12) under the sections '^Attitiide, Attitudes, 
and Attitudinar* there are at leist 184 entries 
on current topics of intereit. Theae areas 
fange widely in content, such as "Develop- 
ment and evaluation of an attitude to deaf- 
ness scale" and "The Comnaunity Rescaurces 
^Institute— A Process for Attitude Changi." 
The research, however^ on the arts or crea- 
tivity and the disabled is almost non-existgnt 
It is imperative that research and docuiriinta- 
tion be undertaken in the arts for th^ dig- 
abled and the handicapped. The expancfing 
vision, identified by The National Coriinnittee, 
Arts for the Handicapped, Is helping to make 
the public aware of the' need for arts for the 
handicapped. Through the NCAH formats, 
and b^^ appropriate and timely implenienta- 
tion, this awareness should increftse. Sdclal 
advocacy, which seeks changes in institutional 
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. broadens optiens and leidt^t Individual 
dosfr to a nomial life pitttpa [7] help to 
dissolvt negltct and apathy of the past. \ 

In an intiyview with.Dr* Henry B. Bttts, 
paat president of the Americaii Congress of 
Rehabilitatton Medicim. he stated that the at- 
titude^ of flie cortmunlty toward the hahdi- 
capped was extremely importaiit. He said: 

... we^ve tried very hard to have an impact 
on the community relative to their attitude 
toward Ae handicapped— 1& einploy them, 
lit them In the museums, let them in Jhe 
concert halls, let them get tiirough the 
itrettg, Into the stores . , . IVs having a bath- 
room stall that's accessihli tq th^ w^eel 
chalPr ttfe drinking fbuntain that's Idw.'tnd 
a telephone ihat^s low, and a few seats 
where'^ wheel chair can go. (1) 

Participation By the disabled and handi^ 
capped in the arts, and obfictlve and profes- 
^ sion^ reportini of this partidpatioa can help 
to change attitudes for the participant, and for 
the observer. Arts experiences offer alternate 
forms, of cOTimunication.'and opportunities to 
make personal, important statemetits. Theie 
experiencta nan carry with thein f eelirtg of 
release, of joy, qf imagiiiativa activity that 
possibly can exist on extrernely high levels 
of response and reaction. These experiences 
can. and should, be shared by all people; - ' 

Discussion and Commentary 

The overwhelming sense of negativiim In 
attitudes toward handicapped persons comes 
through in this paper and the clear need for 
some careful research into the specifics of at- 
titudes toward the^rts and the handicapped is 
forcefully presented. The attitudes of ttach' 
ers, administrators, parents, coniniunity lead- 
ers, etc. must be carefully eKamiBed in order 
to determine the potential positive effect that 
the arts could have on established fears,- ster- 
eotypes and attitudlnal barriers. 
I .Calling attention to the myths that surround 
the disabled or handicapped person— my ths of 
general maladjustment, of tragedy, of exces- 
sive frustration and of sin~it is pointed out 
that cqllectfng, analyzing and disseminating 
the information needed to dispel these myths 
will be a necessary step in changing attitudes 
toward arts and the handicapped. 



Iti obja^Ve and professional reporUng of 
the positive expfriences that handicappid par- 
sons can have through their parttclpitton In 
the arts could be another tifiportant device for 
improving society's attfhttl^ toward art and 
the handicapped. Arts festiyalsi^lblts, pro- 
ductioni and conf erencei on , arts and the 
handicapped can serve the same pu^se. 

V\^at does appear here to be most important 
is the need to deliberately plan for, changing 
the inappropriate, stereotyped, negative atti- 
tudes that e^clst now on arts and handicapped 
people. ' 
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pns on Studying the.Fidd of Arts 
dPid the Handicappe( ' 



./Aei MPRWSON, BD.D., is ihs Exemthm 
Directat df the Amncm T%mtn Avaoeiatipn 
and is'nsponsibh for ieepini 'ffif Wa in 
contact with othmr arts organ^ations and of- 
fices of th» govBmmmt that dagl with the arts. 
- He tros f he Amwimwmmfot^MlnWi^- 
catim Progfam of rire JDlt 3rf Fund, and a 
form^Deari, College of Fine Arts at Ohia Uni- 
yersf^, JOch Morriscn is a member of the No- 
Uon^CommttmofNCAH.'- 

I X 

Some time age I saw a report on p^para tlon 
of medical research personnel In the report 
It was pointed out that one could ^iln the 
neceasaTy backgrDund for medical research by 
complitiag iey#a Ph.D.s in seven different 
areas, i^eport then noted that someone in 
^ prog^BCf wovW^e SO years old Befora he 
W*®4W^,*?P^ in such a program, 

.f^creariy thi^^h^^ be a better way. The 
search still goes on. 

It ssenis to me that there i»a similar prob- 
Itm in approiching rtdearch for the arti and 
the handicapped. There it so much we have 
to know in lo many different fields that an 
individual could destroy himself ttying to fig- 
ure put where to itart, Pursue the medical 
roilte? Or the basic sciences that are changing 

to training personnel who can work In handle 
capped programs? Or reviewing the literature, 
report who is doing what? Mainly, it seems to 
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Wfe; fl^fe has to be a deplsion between so- 
called '*puri sdenflflo teseiJch'* and "doing 
what comes naturally," Thtre is also the mat- 
ter of paving specialists such as a highly 
.^M;Jb^ J^EKpn, for f 3?ftroipJ .ffifwlljng. 
his ttai tiathijig a nice lady to put pa bani* 
aids in the first aid class at a local cAurdi. 

Schools pf medlbine, I aa told, have made 
a rtajpnable sdlution to that problem by 
Anting schools of public healtii attached to 
the school of medicine. In this way, every 
one's time was used to a greater advantage 
at approp^ate times; For oxample, lab work 
dpn« in mimical resewflft could be related to 
community ^health programs without the re- 
searcher Ita^g his lab or the field worker 
taking a ^ili^^course in biochenilstry. The crit-^ 
ical pototV oliourse, is getting infomiation In 
,a usefurfor«| from the lab to the^fleld worker\ J 
and knowle%e of clinical conditions in the 
field to the lab. 

What would all this mean to someone in- 
terested In tfrts for the handicapped? Would 
seven Ph.D.s help? Are we to fflake therapists 
out of artists, or solve the unemployiAent 
problem by converting tht unemployed into 
project directors for tht handicapped? 

It seems to me that the conventional ap- 
proaeh w any research^ review of the literal 
turt~ii certainly high on the docket. But 
what do you do for a tajconomy? mat will be 
in, what out? Teachers and interested people 
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lean tibm is a diffefinoe between itti^io ^er- 

icapped*. But wbtt pfeQisely is differ^ 
Ictf Or Is it u atHtudi? \A^o is taldng on 

profalapis? V . 

^nd thfii^Uiiii is the iropmslon ' that the 
hmi worker wiQi the retarded may be a IdgK 
ichodi drcmut who has a knack for getdng 
along with^ettrded foiki while a serious as- 
pirant viith\h isrspaclal iducation Jnst 
doesn't have>lt 
I think the^^iost important idea affectiiQ 
' work in the ,|tts for the handicapped is 
Susanna I4§ga»[ obianration that ttie limits 
of rnan's axpres^m ^a not ^the limits of words 

movement, gestiipe, £61or, soimdi line, alone 
*or together, are fo^^gte |iqndlcapped, as ttey 
are for the noradil^Gii||#pow§rftds useful tools 
for opmmunlaating^ flings and ideas. The 
non^dlicursive syn^ons provide ways of 
imowing j^nsef ul an^ords and numbers. In 
shoTti the ^allenga Rr^hose cpnoenied with 
arts for the hindlca^pQd Isf to demonstrate 
how the use of the nDaHjispursive symbol can 
be used to make the liv^es^of the bandiaapped 
fuller, more complett, efiective, and enjoya^p. 
The relationship of the artfst, the arts ther- 
, apisli the a^rti educator ifl^^ 

edticatibnal setting, the iohbol, may be similar 
to that of the scieatftt, thi englnelr, the sol- 
enca teacher, the teacher, and aducatioi^ Or^f 
th^ medioal doctpr. the thers^t, the school 
' nurse, to teachers and edupation. Each ii In^ 
volved to/a greater or lesser txtent in the arts, 
salence, or medicine, Each one ^s a primary 
' responiibility that's dif erent in degres but, in 
. the large sense, 4iot in kind. Each depends 
m^ightily on the other, and it's ^iroe we de- 
mystifled the work o| each and Increased the 
respect one for the other* Then the develop- 
ment of new knowledge would get to the field 
ftitef and more effectively, and feedback from 
the flfld to the specialized researchers would 
be usefuL 

"What has been said for scimce and medi^ 
cine and the arts could, of course, be said for 
all the diiclplines in the social sciences, the 
hunanities and in the professions as well ast. . 
in science and technology. How do we orders' 

pra^idiifi far usliig the wealth of knowl-*'^ 
edge existing and being continually created for 
the beneflt of the handicapped? What sort of . 
genius can be called from the ectoplasm to i 
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appear and take on suych a task? Well, don't 
wait for him or her to show up — ^but if ha m 
she doas, offer m GS-18, places for his or her 
kids in Amy's school, .plus a ehauffeurid 
Honda. In ffie meantime, a researd group oas 
be formed n^ch coidd start tomom^, 
' Two taaki are obvious to me. Tbi first Is 
tb review the literature with a first-rate, up^to^ 
date annotated bibHography. As I fluigasted 
earlier, some critioal ass,umptions hfive to be 
made, but good soholars Imow how to look 
. under "H'^ and find handicapped and go from 
the»— really do a scholarly Job with a crit- 
ical essay introduoing the bibllogriphy, Thm 
exerolsa would be revealing^ and show ^i^^ty 
"ttm ttS^ipIta*' wUch wouM ha^"^ W 
shape up approaches to developing slgniflcant 
. researchin ttie fields 

The second primary task is to set up a re^ 
search team to "mess around," mess atound in 
the scientist's sense: document what'a going 
on ri^t now, live with the kids and a Parto^ 
pack. Do a lot of observing. Report it the way 
Darwin did , in The Voyoge of the Btagle. . 
Write, as^closely as posiible, tha way Robert 
Coles writes— about people in insightful, pen- 
etrating, and attradUve wiy^ Get to know what 
handicappad kids and grownups do iviA the 
arts without any ''careful" experimental de- 
sign. This is the sort of thing that Getssals and 
Jacksojq did when ^ey started^to work aiA cra^ 
ativify some years ago. They' i^layed wi the 
kids 'without preordinate design so as^flot tt 
design oui what they vfcry well-might be look- 
ing for, ^ ^ / 

Identifying places and projects tha^ are add 
to he exemplary at this stagf of the |aine and 
documenting in sirtiple, direct ways Just what 
is hippening is the way to start. Certain ob- 
servations will begin to converge and aritical 
mpdes df behavior will begin to emerge. These 
can then .lead to increasingly rigorous tech-, 
niques and productive research and demon^ 
strations it a couple of years. 

Since the annotated bibliography ^ill be 
emerging at about the same time, the reiearch 
group can begin to compare the flndi^i in the 
literature and in the field in ways that will 
provide semi^ thoughts by Imaginative re- 
searchers. Remember, the really good re- 
searchers are peopTe who, by deflnitloni don*t 
know what they are doing. They just havrf 
good hunches about what to do and ways of 
seeing if those good hunches pan out experi-^ 



OMtt l^t do, at lUs peiSt 

Is wbat happens teJU fldd. how th@ arts can 
1^6 wad to help the handiGtpp^ live a more 
ahis^ast life. Wh$Li is iiMdad>t ftis pointlls 
lots erf uncoxi^only good aoinmon Sfoao, Lei 
flie fiM ftmlng and tht exqaisite d^^ comt 
later* We need soma good daswipttvs itudies 
of jnst what to hajppeaMg to start with. VVlat 
Off .fte eharacteristtos of the person who , 
Works well mth the handioai^td? ^ 

Such "mesflng around'' lAdU also ^veal 
some good demonsfiation sites and some good 
footage on videotape and/or flh^ which can be 

W naftMr^^roducts of flSi ^Mmesslng ' 
arotond." ' 

GkiUc^ at this poinf is the stiiction of the ^ 
^perionnal to take on this aiWpunant. They^ 
should b# Imbued Mth a kind of matui© In- 
nocence, open to what's happening with a 
tisd£ record ofan BhVity to r^Mt affeotfTOly, 
TbXB tkkas a high drdir of a special kind of 
disciplined observatiou. If k a sine quo non. 

What IVe said is^o^g nei^*! a jowtter ^- 
ot if^ognirinrtta 

ib^rfng not to ap^^oomm^nal knowledge to 
a n^L»eai In^^rt, wa aan take advtntife 
of our Jfnoranca oy usmg our ipioran^ £^ 
tamatically to begin to build a sound prqfes^' ' 
slonal baiaj^ith good r«*iarGh. Lat tiia handi^ 



iA^you reftdy tp Kiitenf 

Discussion and Commentary ■ 

His is a paper wMch posai key concerns 
and Issues rtgardin| jowirch in the fle|d of 
* arts for ha^digapped people. The auth^^'siig- 
geits a ssqui^e of Jigh "priority tasks tbat 
tnaetf to be addrassrt bafpi^ ftlrthw resMrch 
is deilgn^d. ^ % 

The core of the challmfe to those who 
>work with arts for the hsndiaapped is to 
demonitrate that tha nendiscursivi symholai 

for |he handicftppefl M tKiy art for the non- 
handicapped, powerful tools for conamuiiiGa- 
tiok " 

Galling for a two-pponfed attack oh the 
problem through a review of the literature and 
research teama to do sophistlcatiajUiicipllned 
obsiwaUon, It i§ feasbned #at^esi tacH- 
nlques will lead to other, inciaaslagly rigorQus 
tachnlques fo&g^t^faati, ■ , 
1^-^^^^stba taken m the chjoiicp of 
tiiatprs toy jbtt todiof asii^hi^iit XS^^ 

fo|low^/^^d instlnQts are tof paraBSoUnt im- 
portance: If wr ar^ Gareful and cpnsciantlous 
and raceptive, then'ftg Handicijpped will;"tell 
us hoy-we can Hrfp theni." 
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'oncicrsions 



Bastd upon the prisentatloii of papara and 
dlscussioiip oonftrtnet paraclpaj^ta diviloped 
a SidM of |etferai obudusiom f^sfAn^ fte 
currint state of resetrch apd dtn^oiistratf on 
ill progfapmlng for htndw^^ popular 
*Hpirt. ,Th8 cgncluding rtmarki Inelndtd the 



The Fedaral Role 



TT»«f6 k a deaiiltloa'tif art^ 
and handioaBpid psopla includid in ew- 
rent fedaral Agulationi, New Weral le^s- 
lation (PublicJLaw 94^142, ''Thm Educatloa 
of All Handlcipped Chlldren*s Act and Sec- 
tion 504 of (hd 1973 Rahabilltatlon Aat) does 
not make sp|aiflc referenct to the arts, al 
though the b£ad scope of the lanfuage does 
not txclude Ae inelusion of arts activities.'** 

• The federal gova^mint, the Burtau of 
Education for t]|» Handicappfd im par^ 
tjcular, appears to be saeUng a more active 
involvement In guiding the dsvelopment of 
arts, programs for handicapped peoplai 
SpeojBcally* federal support tot small de^ 
Vilopmintal conf ertnces, research and 
training projects, model dtmonstration 
gramst and technical - assistance gradually 
have increaied within Ai past two yeirs. 

• Federal iupport and ln|tr^t Is beinf coi^; 
plemenfted by Incrtaiid activity at the state 
and IomI levtL The U.S. Office of E^uca- 

Arts encourage the Inclusion of sptalal pfo- 
pams for handicappad people in thsi? regu- 
lar pant pro-ams, T^e Bureau of iduca- 
ttoti for the Handicappgd accepts the In* 



elusion of arts acti«ties in state plana and 
approves the expendltwe of funds for thase 
proems. ' 

Rasetfcb 

• la some inatancis at the Ft deral, stkti, and 
local level educational and Budget prfprttles ? 
have changed to Insuri ^a incluaiDn ot trts 

• Tfie limited amount o^goroua resawch in- 
^ ^^atis that halidiQa«ad children a^iayad 
fj: taflognltlvep affec ijdHg as 

; a result of arts activitias. „ ! ^ * 

• Little cross refefencing between disciplines 
Bis occurred which might result in a com- 
prehensivi review of the research literature, 

• Risearoh has foaused upon the mentUly re^ 
tardtd child, and on only two iu't fomai 
music and visual arts, > 

• Rsstarch is Increasing our capacity to pro- 
vide tichnical aisistance for spedflc handi« 
capping eondltidhs. It is be^nning to pro- 
vide teachers with a broader aasprtraant of 
instructional technlquea/ mfttirialsv and 

^ methods for dialing with complex letrning 

" situations. 

' - - ' " ^ ' 

• We know through observation, expariance. 
anS Umi ted research that handicapped chil- 
dren learn fcrough the arts, and that schools 
ai^ not taking full advantage of this poten- 



•Fiftal Regulitioos for Public taw 94-142, ''The 
EdUGatiba of All Handlcapptfl ChUdren Act." Issutf * 
Fall, W7, do l^dade artlstlg and cultural actlvltiti 
undtf thm daflsitfsn of rilated iervlces and ipaciil ^ 
•duGfltion. 
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tial that tht irti havi In liacntag. As ftwii 
public Aoilltif ft become stsov^ accf ssibii iiid 
pfo^dt ipeciiili^id pro^aui for hudU 
capped p^o^^^ay pflf b better ftppafhini- 
tifg for fte nQn-hMdlaapipid. . 
Antcdptal ajld oth^f p§BWch jpttidlfs hiva 
bseii completad recordtAg thi ppfitivA ef- 
feats, of piHi Q» liandlcap^d^^M 
jhowiVfr, tab biifl ^no^^j^tsmabc 

walysii c^f Msttrials, ^ / ^ 

• • • . - 1 ' 

Arts bi Eduoatioii 

• No oofiOiptohehsi^e efforti b^Vt been made 
to ad^Y wtt ^iidtfton/i^thWie ^dueatfan 
currieulum mtteriali for atudehta with Bprn- 
oU hfakdioappiQg conditiaii^ ^ 

• Sqmt **how .tb'' maBUali have leeri pub- 
lished to asiist the fegula? clasarooni 
tneheF In devilppiBg; arts activltiis for 
hgndicmppid eft. 

• Indivfduir idiication pUnB (IEP» ai iout- 
lined in the re|ulatiDns Tor The Educatioii of 
iMl Handicawed Childrw Act (pi, 94443) 
provide an opportunity for ttg iaplusion of 
^fitfcin the reaular education pf the handi- 
Mgpeddf;iy. ; . 

• There k a WmI^o cltE^'the scope- tj^^e, 
and relatieiiship of^rts jhtrapy tp idUca^^ 

^ J^timalprpgrm^pf^^ itudenj. 




» Some Gultiifal institiitions, scSooli, parici 
and recreation facilities are becoming mWe 
, > icceasible and are beginning to implament 
^ special prograins for haiidicappid patMns. 
.As thtie public facilities bec6it\e mote ac- 
cessible and provide specitll^ad prograina 
for h«dlcappad peopli they djar better op- 
portunities for thi nDa-handida^ped, 
f Generally, special populationi are not regu- 
lar ptrtlcipants in arts programi* thi dis- 
semination of inforsiation handicappfd 
/people has bfegun to stimulate increasedin- . 
, ^terest and involvenfientin a wide variety of 
arts adtivi ties. ' 

• Coordination is* ocjcurlng ietWeen ageneies 
and bcganizations dealing specifically with 
handicapped paople and those d'eiling with v 
the am Gmwally/ htgh qMlttysgrts prb^ 
grams are adaptable for the apecial needs of 
bahdiGapped individuals. 

Artiits 

• Artists who are sensitiye to the neadt of 



children wtt handicippiag GSiiitions havt ^ 
^' bigun to make slgiiittcant eontribiiti&ns to 

art! educatioii progiains, These irtistii'pay 
^ f qval ittijitian% tBi amative pfoeessis in 

Mch of the aft ftnajfiiid to ^die coiaplitidn 
^ of finishtd artistiG ptfodttct*, 

• tl^a ; ^ts proylig . r^irding and' fi^filllng 
j^is^iii pad career .oppoEtiinitieaJor 
hai!dii^pp«3 pecpb; tJnfoftanatily^ raanj^ 
haiidiGapped artists Jnd d^cnlty k ent^r- 
iBftta jc^ niirket, v ^ ' * . . 

AttitBaw'^ * w - ^ 

iBcqiumtii tte rffvela^nimt gf arts pro- 
giaiasi several stajtpi hweanrltW adnalnls- 
txatoia to visit or jpari^ipate in arts educa- 
tion prograins^ Haiidic^pped ^uAts'toui^^ 
^ , a musical perfonnince ihtrou^qut W|sh- 
' ^IhglOB State created stite-ifide puppert for 
* . thi* Implimtntitian of arts prsgrams lor 
handlcappad cWldrin, Post live parsoml ex- 
^ perlfinGeiiD the arts are Gansistently au tf-, 
fective.di^ice far developing poaitiva atti- 
tudis about the arls. ^ ' ■ 

• Arts;aptlvitaes mjalfe a powe?fafh^eliIde f or 
the irflegra tiort □! Jiaif^ipped people Jato.. 
thi nxainetrfanxof S4}ciety'! 

•^Kfari^r fears, atereD types, and^ barriers con- 
tinua.to exist reiarding society's attitude 
tbwrd the arts' and people with handi- ■ 
capping conditioni. . 

Implications: ^ 

The preceding statejnelits led to a ssries of 
key questiofta developed^ by the conference 
participantSi vrhich provide directioa for fn- 
tute research and'demoaitiation projects in 
arts for the. handicapped, these questlops are 
intended to generate expanded eKploration 
and analyils of this new a^S^ ehallengiiig field, 

How ean research questions*and results be 
orgflni2ad in a way that will effectively com- 
munidat* the neeti'for arts prograras to ad- 
ministra tors? parents? federal agencies? 

Maw does each art form contribute to the 
grovv^i^ devejopinentqf handicapped chll- 
dren ?nd y^th? / 
^ :iftbi\r can a\t8 and special educatiqn peopl^ ■ 
WDjfl sfractlvily explore Heas of inutual con^ * 
cern and interest? 

How- can the needs of special haadicapped 
peopli be assesfedMn relationship' to their 
needf for arts experiences? 

How can the arts be iflectivdy **soId'* to 
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^^ie jpeople who are jtiot convinced about the 
crucial role the arts can serve In the lives of 
handicapped people? 

Hovw^ can research methods and techiiiques 
most appropriate for the arts investigatioji be 
identified? How can pupil growth in the arts 
be evaluated? 

Does the amountof money spent per studerit 
make a differerice in the students\ perform^ 
ancea in the arts or in basic skills in the arts? 
Does moriey affect inputs or outputs? 

What are the crucial and necessary siml= 
larities and differences betweGn arts progranis 
for the handicapped and Aon^fiandicapped? 

What is the role of cult^al institutions in 
developing arts progranis for handicapped 
people? 

Are proper methods for teaching the arts to 
handicapped people being investigated? 

Is there a need for a clearer definitioJi of the 
arts? arts education? art therapy? 

What are the facility needs, program needs, 
the communication needs, and furniture need^ 
necesaary for cultural facilities and other pub- 
lic institutions to effeGtively implement spe- 
cial programs? 

How call a basic federal policy relating to 
arts programs for the handicapped be estab- 
lished and articulated to all arts and educa- 
tional agencies and institutions? 

How can arts programming be courdinatfcd 
with the objectives and alms of all pereonntil 
involved with handicapped populations? 

What UQW ways mn be identified for ddiv^ 
ering Jnformatiori to teachers in the ulags 
roonj? 

What are the most effective staff develop- 
i^ent techniques for both administrative and 
teaching staff for empjoying arts for the hanji 
capped? 

What klJids of uppartunilies du tJAlat dlid 

might exist in thtj community for leisLire in 
volvenient of handicapped people? And how 
might the handicapped people begin to learn 
the art skills in terms of an apprentice-type 
program to eaa^into the employment market? 

What are the resources and major tasks nec- 
essary to adapt or to design curriculum in the 
arts for the handicapped? 

If afppropriate regard for arts in feducdtion 
is a result of experience, how can we providii 
legislators, schx^ol boards, etc, those expe- 
riences? 

What resource guides and dlreatives can be^ 
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developed to ficilitate the duplicatioii 
replication of successful program models? 
^ How do 0 identify and change dysfunc^,; 
tlonal attifldes about the arts, and abouf 
handicapped people? 

How can the physical legal and professional 
relationships between cultural centers ^and 
educational institutions be expanded? 

What are the procedures to proniote in- 
creased joint programming and service deliv = 
ery ^between educational institutions and cul- 
tural institutions? 

What knowledge is needed about communi- 
cations, equipment, axhiBlts, designs, display 
techniques, graphics, to assist the develops 
ment of a better programming within pubhc 
facilities? / ,1^ 

How can the artisf .(handicapped and non- 
handicapped) serve as a facilitator for in- 
creased arts programmiing for handicapped 
people? 

Projections: 

Supportive Actions / v 

Some enabling actions need to taken to 
prepare the ground for the various studies and 
projects that have been identified 6u[ of these 
conference proceedings. Itjs paramount that/ 
federal, state and local agencies and instituj 
tions as well as private universities and foun^ 
dations be supportive of the concept of arts 
for handicapped individuals; Some specific 
fornix that such support inu|t lake af« : 

Visibility and acueHsibility of support 
services 

CJoiisulidation dud sharing of prograiii 
efforts 

liiclusiun of the arts in current tt^deitil 

legislature regulations 
Makirig visible exemplary pru^mnia 
University programs to train and eiiuuu.a^b 

the artist researcher 
Encourage effective pru^i ciiii evaludtiuu 
Be receptive to new technologies ^^ 
Support communication anicj»pg the various 

disciplines in the arts and fa the field af 

wurking w^ith handicapped individuals 
Identify artists with special capability fur 

working with handicapped persons 
Establish a task force on arts for thehandi^ 

capped to act as an advisory group to the 

Bureau of Education for the Pfandicapped 
Coordination to avoid duplication of efforts 



Dissamination of infpimilteii to vario'us 

constituincies 
Developnjent of Innovative techniques to 

heighten the natural awareniSi of the ' 

need for expanded arts opportunities for 

handicapped people 

Researdh/D em oust ration Programs 

Some issues need Exploration and projects 
need planniiig as lorig-term, ongoing demon- 
stmtion B in ordir to derive useful inforrnatlon 
from them. These are complex questioris that 
defy traditional empirical investigation and 
require diJTemnt approaches. Some of the 
ideas for s^Hp^nt demonstration resulting 
from the ccl^^kce proceedings.^re: 

Establish^nemof universit^^rbgrgnis at the 
graduate and undargradupte J^el to pf 
pare personnel in arts fo^thl^|ndi- . 
capped p 
Demonstration of varioi^is^djitopiirativestra- 
teiies for dilivery ofster^|fc§a.lp pT^^ik 
arts for the handiGaplp^/ t^r'^'Y 
Demonstration of cate^f tf^^n^^n^Wfop 

handicapped peopw ^^^K ^ ' - ' 
Demonstration of the iAp^Mfc^tift^iilhe 

classroonis with hanrfi^^^^'^ch^ren 
Demonstration of theengiffip|pp^service 
training specifically to ^^^e arts edu- ^ 
ca tors to work with Ha^jceippea ehildrf n?^ 
Demonstration of tltf^iiiGt df^j-s^vice V ^ 
training specificalfy to prepare special 
educators to □ffer.artsinstructiQn to , ^ 
handicapped children 
Ddmonstration of the impactof successfuJ 
arts programs on a community's tfttitude 
toward the art^ and towardtianii^papped 
indivi3uals ■ 
Uemonstration ui the effectiveness of the 
arts as a vehicle for the integration of 
handicapped children with their non- 
handicapped peers 
Demonstration of innovative and effeLiive 
techniques for increasing the awareness 
of the need for expanded arts programs. 

Kesearch/Speoial Projecti 

iThere ire a groj^p of taeks that have been 
identified that a^r6 rmportant shprt=term proj= 
ects, completion of which vvill act as a cata- 
lyst for other, larger scaled projects. These 
are the projects that pften can supply the 
missing piece in a puzzle. Some of these dis- 
cussed in this coEirference setting are; 



A comprehensive annotated bitlography 
that represents a review of all the various 
literatures touching on arts and the handi- 
capped 

Development of a useful set of operational 
deflnitions in each of the arts and all of 
the l^^ndicapping conditions 

An annual research conference on arts and 
the handicapped to stay current with 
probleins and issues 

A listing of artists who are handicapped and 
can act as resource people and advocates 
for arts education for handicapped 
cjiildren ^ 

Identification of instruments of evaluation 
that could be used in research studies In 
the area of arts and the handicapped 

A needs assesement study done to deter- 
mine what arts educators need to know 
about handicapping conditions. 

A heed^ assessment study to determine 
what special educators need to know in 
order to teach ihe^rts 
A study of the coaip|tencieS requlridtS 

offer quality art^-^^graps-^^&jaai- '"'^ 
capped chi|y^i^-^>f.-^^^^ 

A cataloj^acceptdble||yacticesf cul- 
^ tur^fftstitu^ns'^o adopt in order to 
^'^^-"ic^jit^j^^^tJiandicappad patrons 
■ fk haj^^m^^n r^s^arch in arts f or the 

' ^'^Ji^^lcajped 

^ ^pirafehQ^iifor agencies offering arts to 
the haii|||apped on where the funding is 
and hoivr to apply for it 
Development of instructiona] matarials for 
use In projects researching the effects of 
arts instruction on handicapped childreji 

K^search/Enipincal and Historical Studies 

Some problems that need resolution in the 
field uf arts for the handicapped lend them- 
selves to research studies, gathering and aiid 
lyzing data, drawing cjojiclusions and implica= 
tions. These studies imply the use of 
parameters and controls and Und thennselves 
to genBralizabllity. Some suggested projects of 
this type are- 
Assessment of identified exemplary pro 
grams 

Asiessment of students involved in arts pro- 
grains for improvement in both thecogni- 
tive and affective dDmains 

Studies of attitudes of the handicapped 
toward the arts \^ 



Studies of the attitudes of teachsrs toward 
offering arts instruction to the handi- 
capped 

Studies to compare different methodologies 

for studying the effects of arts education 

far the handicapped ^ 
Studiea of attitudes of arti8t#wlio work 

with the handicapped toward their 

students 



Case studies of indiyiduals with handicaps 
who have trmde a career of the arts 

Studies of the iinpact of arts instruction oii 
basic skills development of the handi- 
capped 

Studies of the effect of differantmethod- 
□logiefi for offering arts Instruction to the 
handicapped. 
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Afterword 



Dr. Garry McDaaiels 
Diclctor, Division of Innovation and Developmeiit 
Bureaii of Education far the Handicapped 



the field of spicial education examines 
itseljj preparing to make changes in response 
to new^ Trteral legiilptipn, responding to a 
feri^tftf'^^^yvareness of the need to offer an 
eflriclr^i^jicatiOfi^ experience to all hai^i- 
capped ^E^^^ I pti^nti^l^of the arts as a 
^spo^^C^^pB^b pf'iaarning must be in- 
4 v^f tigatei a nd i^oiftnen ted. 

These pap irfi^orm a solid basi for identify- 
ing research npeda for directing attention to 
prollerns neediWresolution, for assisting pro- 
fessidnal specie ^^ducators iri focusing tlieir 
tbiiiking, for setting p^;iorities in funding and 
fop stiniulating ideas. They offer a compre- 
hensive collection of researcfi concepts. It is 
tfaer hope of all those in'v&lved in this effort 
that the material^^l] be a valuable intpetus to 



increased arts programming for all handi- 
capped children, 

Profound gratitude is Here expressed to all 
those who gave time and talent to this effprt 
Their commitment to the belief that the arts 
can help handicapped Ghildren to reach their 
full potential is evid(a]|t4n t|jese writings. 

The U.S. Comniissibrier of Education, Ernest 
L. Boyer has written and these papers affirm 
that: \ ~ ~ ^ 

4 *'the time has come to weave the arts into 
the very fabric of our aducation. It's time for 
all of us to fociis on the agenda for the future.*' 



Boyer, Ernest L. "An address before the annual 
meeting of the International CQuncil of Fine Arts 
Deans, Minneapolis. Minnesota. Oct, S, 1977 
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and HofidiGapped 'People 
L'^efif img the^Natibndl Direction 



An NCAH^BEH 
Developmental Conference 

AGENDA 

April 28, 1977 



9:00- 9:30 
9:30-10;45 
9:45-10:00 
10:00-10:30 



Coffee 

WelcQme- Wendy Perks 
Defliiitions: Dr. Hafold Arberg 



11 :00=ll ;30 



Dr. Curry McDanfeJa ' 
*'Deflriing the Federal Role in 
the Development of Arte for the 
Handicapped" 

10:30'll:pO Dr. WUiam C. KaJenius, Jr. 

"What is tire State of Research 
Pertaining to Arts and the Han- 
dicapped?'*' 

Dr. Stanley Madeja 
''What is the Relationship of the 
Arts, to the Aesthetic Develop- 
ment of a Human Beln§|'To the 
Quality of One's Llfe?'V 

Larty Molloy 

"Wlrat is the Full Utilization of 
Public Facilities in Rejationship 
to Arts and the Handicapped?'' 

Lunch 

judy-ColdBtQin 

'* What is the State of Career De- 
velopment and the Utiltzation 
of Leisure Time in Relationship 
to Arts and the Handicapped?" 



11 ;3 0' 12:00 



12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 1:30 



1:30- 2:00 /oon Newburs 

"What is the Role of the Artist 
in Wd^ing with Handicapped 
Peoplef ^ 

2:00- 2:30 Jack Kukuk 

. "What is Arts Education for the 
^ Handicapped? What is the Re- 
lationehip of Arts EdiLcation to 
the . development of a Handi- 
capped Person?'' 

3:00- 3:30 Dr. Gary Barlow 

"What is the Mature of Society's 
Attitude To\vards the Hsndi- 
capped? Hovv do the Arts AffeGt 
this Attitude?'* 

3:30^ 4:00 Dr Jack Morrisoil 

"What Contributioris Can all 
. Disciplines Make to the Field of 
Arts and the Handicapped? 
What is the Role of the Re- 
searcher, Art Therapist, Cur- 
riculum pevelopir. Recreation 
Spe^psi Parent etc.?" 
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An NCAH^BEH 
Develppnienta] Conference 

AGENDA 

29, 1977 



9^00^ 9;30 Coffee 

9:30^ 9:45 A Surprise! 

9:45^10:30 Summary: What do we know? 

10:30-11 :15 Summary: Vyliat have we done? 

Il:i5;-12:00 Summary: What are we daing? 



12:00-12:45 Lunch 

12:45^^ 1:15 SuTnmrjry: What do wa need 

' do? Researchable Items? 

1:15^ 2:00 SuminQry 



Arts andsthe Handicopped 
iJetiriing the .Nationol Direction 



RESOURCE PEOPLE 



Dr. Harold Arberg, Director 
Arts aiid Humanities Division 
Office of Education 
Reporters Building, Room 421 
400 Maryland Avenue W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Fioyd Jackson 

Director of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
Old CapftoJ BuiJding 
Olympia* Washington 98502 

Ms Loiij Lattin DukejDirector 

Special Constituencies 

National Endowment for the Arts 

Co lumbia Plaza 

Mail Stop eil 

Washington. D.C. 20506 

/ean NQzarro - 
Assistant Unit Head }- 
Publications Department 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1929 Aasociation Drive > 
Reston, Virginia 22091 



Fofbes Rogari 

Executive Director 

Alliance for Arts Education 

J. F. Kennedy Center for the Perfoailing Arts 

Washington, D.C. 20566 

Dr. Levvis Shup& 

Associate Professor 

Art Therapy and Speech Pathology 

Wright State University 

Dayton, Ohio 45431 

Ms. PhyJij^Wyeth 

Arts Advocate 

NCAH Board of Directors 

Bloomlngdale, Delaware 198W- 
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A developmenlal conference coordinated by the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped. Division of Innovation & Development, 
and The National Committee, Arts for the Handicapped. 



PRESENTORS 



Dr. Cary Barlow 

Professor and Coordiiiator of Art Education 
and Art Therapy 
^ %Wrlght State University 
•^lyjon. Ohio 45431 . 

ludith ColdstBin 

Careers Project Director 

National Parks and Recreation Association 

U.S. Departmerit of the Interior 

Federal Division of State and Private 

Liaison 
HOOK Street, NJ.W. 
Washington, B.C. 2O240 

Dr. William G. KQlmius, Jr. 
Administrator for Pupil Services and 

Research 
Clover Park School District 
5214 SteilEcoom Boulevard 
Lakewood Center, Washington 98499 

Jack Kukuk 

Assistant Director 

Alliance for Arts Education 

^ F. Kennedy Center for the PeriorAins 

Arts ^^^-^ 
Washington. 0.0.20566 ^f' -' 



Pr, StQtilBy Madeja 

Vice President 

CEMREL 

3120 59th Street 

St Louis. Missouri 63139 

Larry Molloy 
Project Director 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10002 

Or. Jack Morrison 
Executive Director 
American Theatre Association 
1029 Vermont Avenue, Suite 420 
Washington, D,C. 20005 

Joan Newburg 

San Fernando Valley Arts Council 
9055 Resida 

Northridge, California 91328 
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[ONAL COMMltTEE, ARTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



o Aif for'4e MenSS7L^.S"ltii' ^T'h'**? * National Conference 

tigiating the into Suci ^ S ^ tiemandous nttlonil Intereit in the concept of in- 

organic to ^^^^^T^l^^^ ^^V" Education, a National Committee was 
for handicapptd chiidrM and^S^ ^ ^ ■ * " d^^«^°P^«n« ^^d implimentation of arts programa 



BOARD OF DEREaTORS 



VMmnno Ar\d§rBQn, Ph.D, 
Aisoeiatt Cm^jasionef for 

lBBt?u£ti«ha] iervioes 
Niw York Stats Eduofition Dept. 

Harold Atberg^ Fh. D,* 

Directof, Arti k Humanities ^iviaion 

U J, Oflict of E^ecatioft 

MqM H, Brondon 
Arts Advoeati 

/ack Kufculj* 
Asiistant Director 
Aliianoe for Arts Education 

Larry Molloy 
Dlrtetor 

Natienal Arti and Hi^eappad 



Infomaatlon Servici 

Ruth Mond§€hmin,Ph,D. 

piractorp Special PrograMi 

D#pt, of Heilth, Educitioii ft Welfafe 

jack Morriion, Ed.D, # 
Exscutita Dire^or 
American Thutre Aaiociation 

Anna Hiordop 

Ghairparipn, Prog^imi for the 

Hiildteip^d 
Natioiial Dance Aaiociation 



Forbes flbf erf* ^ 
Exeeutive Diractor 
AUIance for ArtaEducilbn 

Judith Rubin, Ph D, 
Priiideat 

Ameriean Art Therapy Aiiociation 

William Sahipper, Ph.D. 
Asfoclati Director 
National Association of State 
Dlrectora of Sptclal Education 

/aon Kmnwdy Smith 
National Chairparson 
Very Special Arte Feitivali 

HQTold Snider, Ph.D. 
Qoordinator of Programs for the 

Handlcappad, Natienal Air ft * 
y Spaoa Miiieum > 
SniithsonianlEiatitutlon 

A, Aobart Towbin 
Vicrf Chairaan 

New York State Couneil on the Arti 

Phyina Wyafh 
Secretary, NCAH 

* Ex Offlcio 
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